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From the Armenian of Leo Alishan,. 


BY ALICE £TONE BLACKWELL. 


Nightingale, voice of the darkness, soul of the 
roses, 

Friend of the mournful hearts that with sorrow 
are sighing! 

Sing, O nightingale, sing me a song from that 
hillock, 

Sing with my soul of Armenia’s heroes undying! 


Thy voice from the cloister of Thaddeus reached 
me and thrilled me. 

My heart, that was close to the cross, in a 
reverie grave, 

Suddenly bounded and throb»ed; from the cross 
I went forth to seek thee— 

Came forth and found thee here, on the field of 
Vartan the brave. 


Nightingale, this is the tale which of thee our 
fathers have told us: 

That Avaryre’s nightingale, singing so sweetly 
at dayligut’s dim close, 

Is not a bird, but a soul—the sweet-voiced soul 
of Eghiche, 

Who sees the image of Vartan for aye in the red- 
blooming rose. 


In winter he walks alone, and mourns in the 
midst of the desert; 

In spring, comes to Avaryre, to the bush with 
roses aflame, 

To sing and to call aloud, with the voice of 
Eghiche, on Vartan, 

To see if haply yet Vartan may answer when 
called by his name. 


*In 451 A. D., a great battle was fought on the 
plain of Avaryre, under Mt, Ararat, between the 


Armenians, led by Vartan, and an immense Persian 
army which had invaded the country to compel the 
Armenians to accept tire-worship in place of Chris- 
tianity, Eghiche was an Armenian historian of the 
fifth century, a contemporary and friend of Vartan, 
In his history of the Persian invasion, he compares 
Vartan, drenched in his blood, to the red rose, It 
is a popular superstition that ever since the battle, 


the nightingales of Avaryre sing ‘‘ Vartan, Vartan!” 
Thaddeus was one of the disciples, who, according 
to tradition, preached Christianity in Armenia in 
the first century, A. D, 


—+or- — 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Hon. John D. Long would have taken 
part in the opening of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Fair last Monday even- 
ing, but was called away by a professional 
engagement. He sent the following cordial 
letter : 

I am obliged to go out of town and can- 
not be at the opening of the Fair this 
evening; but you know I am always glad 
to express my conviction of the right of 
woman suffrage. Very truly yours, 

JOHN D. LONG. 
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Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, always a host 
in herself, has organized a special suffrage 
fair in Melrose, with the codperation of 
the local W. C. T. U., the strongest in 
the State. It was held this week, and 
cleared about $350 for the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association. Three 
cheers for Mrs. Livermore and the Mel- 
rose W.C. T. U.! 
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The suburban elections were held last 
Tuesday. The Boston school election 
will occur Tuesday next. Let every 
registered woman vote. 
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The Citizens’ Public Schoo! Union en- 
dorses the names of Mary A. Greene, Geo. 
W. Anderson, John F. Moore, Gustav 
Liebmann, Thomas F. Strange, Walter 
Gilman Page, George Z. Adams and Wil- 
liam J. Gallivan as candidates for School 
Committee. This ticket is selected on the 
ground that all citizens are entitled 
to representation in the management of 
the public schools. It is endorsed by 
Rev. Geo. A. Gordon, Rev. Edward A. 
Clarke, Rev. Minot J. Savage, Rev. Mr. 
Berle, Martin Brimmer, Hon. Geo. O. 
Shattuck, and others. 


* 
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An influential member of the Republi 
can Municipal Convention objects to the 
allegation of ‘“‘discourtesy” for the non- 
acceptance by the convention of the full 
list of nominees for school committee 











prepared by the Independent women 
voters, and says: 
That ticket does not contain one nomi- 


nee in ten adjoining wards stretching | 


from Charles River to Roxbury. The 
Republicans have nominated Mr. Hubbard 
of Ward 9, who conducts a mission at the 
North End. His nomination was at the 
unanimous request of the representatives 
from the wards in that part of the city. 
The threat has been made by some, not by 
you, that the ticket of the Republicans 


will be defeated unless they accept just | 


what bas been prepared for them by cer- 
tain women voters. ... I believe the great 
body of the women voters do not share 
this spirit. Let those who want to be fair 
vote the Republican ticket. In doing so 
they will vote for four selected by the 
women and for four selected by the men. 


—_ ~@o>—____——- 


Let us hope that the coming Legisla- 
ture will put an end to existing complica- 
tions by extending full municipal s); rage 
to women. Then women will no! uger act 
separately as women, but unitedly with 
men as citizens; then they will divide 
naturally on party lines, and vote, as men 
vote, using their influence and cooopera- 
tion for the selection of worthy candi- 
dates and for the promotion of good 
government. 

—_ —- —~@er- ss -— —-—— 

Mrs. Eliza Sproat Turner’s paper, ‘Some 
Plain Words on a Forbidden Subject,” is 
republished this week, by request, and 
will be issued as a leaflet. Price 30 cents 
per hundred. 
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Dr. Jane K. Culver, who has been nomi- 
nated for member of the Boston School 
Board, was born in Warren, Mass., and 
graduated at Boston University in 1879. 
She has proved a valuable member of 
medical societies, is on the medical staff of 
the Dispensary, and a member of the Mas- 
sachusetts and Boston Homeopathic and 
Medical Societies, also of the Gynzcolog- 
ical and Surgical Society, and the Ameri- 
can Institute of Homeopathy. She be- 
longs to a family of educators on the 
maternal side. A hall in Dartmouth Col- 
lege bears the name of Culver Hall. She 
has a large practice and ae4"aintance, and 
will poll a heavy vote. She is an ardent 
suffragist, and has voted, whenever possi- 
ble, since women were given the school 
ballot in Massachusetts. 
always been deeply interested in educa- 
tional matters. If elected, she will bring 
to the position energy, enthusiasm and 
intelligence, and prove an harmonious 
member of the Board. 
<> ——— 

Rev. Dr. Rainsford advocates the ‘‘dis- 
tricting” of the immoral women of New 
York —i. e., requiring them all to reside 
in a specified part of the city—because the 
recent breaking up of a number of disre- 
putable houses by the police has scattered 
these women among ordinary apartment 
houses, flats and boarding-places, where 
they endanger the morals of young and 
innocent people. If they were all made 
to reside in one district, Dr. Rainsford 
says, nobody would be brought in con- 
tact with them who did not wish to meet 
them. 


a 


With all respect for Dr. Rainsford’s 
good intentions, this project cannot be 
commended. It is now unlawful for a 
woman to carry on this discreditable busi- 
ness anywhere in New York City. Under 
the proposed plan, it would become legiti- 
mate for her to do so, provided she kept 
within the limits of a given district. This 
would be the next thing to a license; and 
license would be pretty sure to come 
after, with all the disastrous results to 
public health and morals which have 
followed the attempts at official ‘‘regula- 
tion” of vice in Europe. Moreover, if 
women of bad life were confined to one 
district, obvious fairness would require 
that men of bad life should be confined to 
one district also, so that they might not 
endanger innocent people who would pre- 
fer not to meet them. 


—___+~@-—___—- 


The scattering of these women amorg 
ordinary boarding-houses will be only 


temporary. After the spasm of police | 
vigilance stirred up by the recent investi- | 


gations ha; subsided, things will lapse 
back into their old channel. Disreputable 
resorts will be opened again, and will 
continue until education, and evolution, 
and the growing influence of good women 
in moulding public sentiment, bring about 
a state of public opinion which will shut 
these places up by depriving them of 
customers. It is far better to bear the 
temporary inconvenience of the scattering 
of disreputabie women among ordinary 
boarding-houses than to adopt a system 


Dr. Culver has | 


| of practical license, which would sanction 
| a double standard of morals for men and 
| for women, and moreover would materi- 
ally weaken the only forces that can lead 
to any permanent improvement—the per- 
sonal conscience, and the moral sense of 
the community. 


~* 
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There should be a large attendance of 
children at the Suffrage Fair to-day, and 
one of the things they will find particu- 
larly interesting is ‘‘The House that Jack 
Built.” 


——_  ~@e_ —_ — -— 


EDUCATED SUFFRAGE AGAIN, 


Editors Woman's Journal : 


Wendell Phillips, in his address before 
the Phi Beta Kappa at Harvard College, 
in 1881, touched upon the question of igno- 
rant suffrage, the following extract from 
which is commended to the attention of 
those who would exact an educational 
qualification for women. It will be ob- 
served that, unlike these advocates, he 
bases his objection upon the ground of 
principle. He says: 

The white South hates universal suf- 
frage; the so-called cultivated North dis- 
trusts it. Journal and college, social- 
science convention and the pulpit, discuss 
the propriety of restraining it. Timid 
scholars tell their dread of it. Carlyle, 
that bundle of sour prejudices, flouts uni- 
versal suffrage with a blasphemy that al- 
most equals his ignorance. See his words: 
‘‘Democracy will prevail when men 
believe the vote of Judas as good as that 
of Jesus Christ.” No Democracy ever 
claimed that the vote of ignorance and 
crime was as good in any sense as that of 
wisdom and virtue. It only asserts that 
crime and ignorance have the same right 
to vote that virtue has. Only by allowing 
that right, and so appealing to their sense 
of justice, and throwing upon them the 
burden of their full responsibility, can we 
hope ever to raise crime and ignorance to 
the full level of self-respect. The right 
to choose your governor rests on precisely 
the same foundation as the right to choose 
your religion; and no more arrogant or 
ignorant arraignment of all that is noble 
in the civil and religious Europe of the 
last five hundred years ever came from 
the triple crown on the Seven Hills than 
this sneer of the bigot Scdtvhiman. Prot- 
estantism holds up its hands in holy 
horror, and tells us that the Pope scoops 
out the brains of his churchmen. saying, 
“Ill think for you; you need only to 
obey.” But the danger is, you meet such 
popes far away from the Seven Hills; and 
it is sometimes difficult at first to recog- 
nize them, for they do not by any means 
always wear the triple crown. 

Wm. LLOYD GARRISON. 
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EDUCATED SUFFRAGE OUR HOPE, 


| Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The report of the New York State 
| Superintendent of immigration, just made 
public, shows that during the fiscal year 
| ended June 30, 1894, 288,020 immigrants 
arrived in this country, of whom 285,631 
| were landed and 2,389 were debarred from 
landing because of being under contract 
| to perform labor made previous to their 
| arrival. 
| Of the immigrants landed, 96,000 were 

destined for New York State, 42,000 for 
Pennsylvania, 25,000 for Massachusetts, 
and 22,000 for Illinois, the others being 
| scattered throughout the United States, 
| no other State receiving a greater number 
| than 10,000. Immigrants destined for 
| Southern States, all told, did not exceed 
| 12,000. Of the immigrants over sixteen 
| years of age, 41,000 could not read or 
| write. 

Think of 41,000, chiefly men, who can 
| neither read nor write, speedily crowned 
| with all the rights, privileges and immu- 
| nities of citizenship, while intelligent, 
educated women, the pillars of our schools 
and churches, the acknowledged great 
moral reserved force to promote ‘good 
government” are denied the representation 
| accorded the most ignorant class of male 
| foreigners! I am amazed that any woman 
| who loves her country would consent to 
| this risk of our free institutions, or that 
| any woman, with a proper self-respect, 
| would tolerate this degradation of sex, 
| which practically places the best class of 
| citizens in our republic under a foreign 
| yoke. 

Do those opposed to woman suffrage 
| realize that this 41,000 is multiplied indefi- 
_nitely every year, or that they exercise 
direct influence on our legislation? This 
| is an ever-increasing class, to which our 
| politicians must cater to be successful. 

_ Do those in favor of woman suffrage 
' who demand ‘‘universal” suffrage, with- 
out any educational qualification, realize 
| that while our question is pending, from 
year to year, these steadily increasing 
thousands are a sure and mighty force to 
‘join the enemy, already organized, to 





hold the women of this nation subject to 
a foreign yoke? 

So long as our fathers, husbands and 
sons hold party loyalty above their duties 
to us, we women shall have no protection 
or help from them in the battle we are 
now fighting for liberty, justice and equal- 
ity. The defeat of the recent amendment 
in Kansas and New York shows how little 
we have to hope even from our own 
nationality. For in Kansas there are only 
15 000 foreign voters, yet the majority 
against us was over 30,000. 

ELIZABETH CAaDY STANTON. 
26 West 61st Street, New York. 


~~ 
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CHRISTMAS BOOKS FOR SALE. 


A fine assortment of new books suitable 
for Christmas presents is for sale at the 
WoMAN's JOURNAL office, 3 Park Street, 
at reduced prices. The friends of woman 
suffrage and others are invited to look at 
them before buying elsewhere. 
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LIVELY DISCUSSION IN NEW ORLEANS. 


The Portia Club of New Orleans, at its 
last meeting, had an audience which 
crowded the parlors of the Woman’s Club. 

Miss Effie Gautier played a piano solo. 
Mrs. Caroline Merrick read an original 
paper, which was well received, and Miss 
Carmelite Otero sang a vocal solo. 

The President, Mrs. E. W. Ordway, said 
she had received a letter from a lady in 
California calling attention to the laws 
relating to women in Louisiana. She read 
what she had written the lady in reply, 
saying that unmarried women were not 
badly treated by the laws in regard to 
property, but when a woman was married 
the law took away all her rights; that 
married women did not even own the 
clothes they wore, though they had 
worked for the money that paid for them ; 
that married women’s savings belonged 
to their husbands; that a woman could 
not witness a will, though an ignorant 
negro could; that the women had no voice 
jn the selection of public school teachers, 
and it was only recently that the higher 
educational facilities had been opened to 
women. The laws were unjust, and 
women should take a hand in amending 
them. 

The subject: ‘Resolved, that the Ballot 
in the Hands of Women would Purify 
Politics,” was then debated, Mrs. Helen 
Behrens and Miss Florence Huberwald 
speaking in the affirmative, Mrs. Dora R. 
Miller and Miss Marion Brown in the 
negative. It was a spirited discussion. 
After the principal speakers had finished, 
the debate was thrown open to the audi- 
ence. Mrs. Caroline K. Merrick, Miss 
Kate Nobles, Mrs. Rosa Young, and others 
made brief addresses. By vote of the audi- 
ence, the merits of the debate were de- 
cided to be with the affirmative. The 
Daily Picayune says: 

As the visitors came out of the build- 
ing, they were loud in their praise of the 


entertainment given them by the exer- 
cises of the evening. 
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PETITION TO LICENSE GAMBLING. 


The gamblers of Denver cannot resume 
business, at least during the present pulice 
administration. The following petition, 
signed by leading business men of the 
city, was presented to the Governor and 
Chief of Police, Nov. 26: 

To the Hon. Davis H. Waite, Governor, 
and the Hon. Hamilton Armstrong, 
Chief of Police: 

Your petitioners respectfully represent 
that, in their judgment, it is detrimental 
to the business interests of the city of 
Denver to compel gambling halls to re- 
main closed; that many buildings and 
parts of buildings are rendered tenantless 
and bring in no rent to the owners there- 
of, and that a large amount of money is 
kept from coming into the city of Denver 
and being put into circulation by reason 
of such closing, and that trade and all 
kinds of business are affected thereby ; and 
we therefore earnestly request that such 
halls may be permitted to be opened by 
such class of responsible men as, in the 
opinion of the Chief of Police, will con- 
duct such halls with decency and propri- 
ety, and under such regulations and sur- 
veillance as the Police De ent may 
prescribe for their general conduct and 
maintenance. 

The petition was signed by the First 
National Bank, the American National 
Bank, the Appel Clothing Company, the 
George Trich Hardware Company, and 
forty-three other prominent business es- 
tablishments. After a long consultation, 
it was decided to rufuse the petition. 
Now that Colorado women have a vote, 
such a request would have small chance 
of being granted. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. L. 8S. MERCHANT is president of 
the Cedar Rapids (Ia.) Republican Print- 
ing Company. 

Miss NANCY BAKER, daughter of the 
late Gov. Conrad Baker, is a candidate for 
the office of State Librarian, and is can- 
vassing Republican members of the Indi- 
ana Legislature to that end. 

Miss FLORENCE MARRYAT, the novelist, 
and daughter of the famous novelist, 
Capt. Marryat, is to deliver a series of 
leetures in this country on ‘‘The Mistakes 
of Marriage,” ‘*‘The New Woman,” and 
‘Can the Dead Return?” 

Mrs. FRANCES W. BREED, the chairman 
of State correspondence for the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, has sailed 
for Genoa, where she will join friends 
and go to Egypt. On her return in early 
spring she will have as her guest in Lynn, 
Mrs. Henrotin, the president of the Gen- 
eral Federation, when she intends to give 
the women of Massachusetts an oppor- 
tunity of meeting her and other women 
connected with the national organization. 

Miss E. U. YATES, of Round Pond, Me., 
expects to visit Boston about Jan. 8. Miss 
Yates is one of the most eloquent and 
attractive speakers on reform questions 
now in the field, and this is a good 
chance for women’s clubs, suffrage 
leagues, etc., to hear her without the 
extra expense of bringing her from Maine 
on purpose. Miss Yates has a number of 
lectures on equal suffrage, temperance, 


, missionary work in China, and other 


topics, and each one is interesting and 
brilliant. 

Mrs. Nat. COLLINS, who is widely 
known as the ‘‘*Montana Cattle Queen,” 
will soon issue a volume of reminiscences, 
giving the history of over forty years of 
honest work and struggle in camp and on 
the prairie. Mr. and Mrs. Collins have a 
pleasant home at the foot of the Rocky 
Mountains, in Teton County, near Belle- 
view, where their herds range. The 
former is described as a ‘‘quiet, industri- 
ous man;” the latter as an “‘active and 
intelligent woman, full of pluck.” She 
lately accompanied a large shipment of 
cattle to Chicago, and personally looked 
after them during the 1,500 mile trip. 

Mrs. W. D. EGENHOFF has been Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction for Mari- 
posa County, Cal., for eight years. She 
was left a widow at twenty-two, with two 
young sons. A correspondent in Mariposa 
writes: ‘Elected to office a year or two 
after her husband’s death, she has proved 
a capable superintendent, an excellent 
teacher, and a first-class mother. There 
is not a railroad in the county. Sometimes 
alone, sometimes with a lady friend, Mrs. 
Egenhofi has driven 150 miles at one trip, 
over steep roads skirting dizzy precipices, 
to visit the schools. Nearly every school 
in the county has been visited annually, 
including the one in the Yo Semite Valley. 
Mrs. Egenhoff is physically fragile, and is 
very quiet and unassuming. As she de- 
clined to serve another term, another very 
capable woman has been elected to suc 
ceed her.” 

Miss TOULMIN SMITH is the first woman 
to receeive the appointment of librarian 
of Manchester College, Oxford. Miss 
Smith has won the much coveted post by 
sheer force of merit, and over the heads of 
nearly a hundred competitors, chiefly of 
the sterner sex. Manchester College, the 
fine Gothic building which was opened 
two years ago by the Unitarians, has 
proved itself fully abreast of the spirit of 
the times, which takes personality rather 
than social position, capacity rather than 
sex, as the true basis of selection for 
office. Dr. Murray, the editor of the great 
dictionary now being issued by the Ox- 
ford Press, has entrusted much of his 
most difficult research work to Miss Toul- 
min Smith, who has proved herself an 
invaluable colleague. She is a great 
granddaughter of Mr. Toulmin, the well- 
known Presbyterian divine. Her father 
hailed from Warwickshire,her mother from 
Yorkshire, but she happened to be born at 
Roxbury, Mass., during her parents’ 
short sojourn in the States. She has lived 
in Highgate nearly all her life, for many 
years aiding her father in his writings on 
constitutional history. With Dr. Elizabeth 
Blackwell and a few others, she founded 
the National Health Society, and acted as 
secretary for some time. She has for 
many years been a school manager under 
the Hornsey School Board, and she 
watches with intense interest the progress 
of the present struggle Her sympathies 
are on all the side of freedom of con- 
science. Miss Toulmin Smith will move 
into residence at Oxford at once. 
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MY GOLDEN TREE. 


FarrFax, 8.-C., Nov 19, 1894. 
Bditors Woman's Journal ; 

A favorite seat of mine, when at work 
with pen or needle, is by a French win- 
dow which commands my flower garden, 
greenhouse and part of the west orchard. 
In the latter place is an unusually large 
pear tree, which for some months in the 
year is treasure-trove to the birds and my- 
self, the former greatly affecting its thick 
branches. Early in the spring the tree 
keeps me in mind of that beloved white 
ribbon host, of which Katharine Lente 
Stevenson so beautifully sings as having 
thrown its bands 

“‘Around the world, around the world.”’ 


Later on, the fruit the snowy blos- 
goms forebode begins to swell in yellow 
lusciousness from out the clustering 
leaves. 

But not with the gathered pears has 
‘my tree” exhausted its largesse of 
beauty, for now, in these November days, 
its still clinging robe of leaves has changed 
under the Midas touch of Frost, and in 
the illumining transfiguration of autumn 
sunbeams, stands revealed a veritable tree 
of gold. 

Yellow-gold, as a color, always stirs 
the jscarce-ever-slumbering suffrage sen- 
sibilities within me. Thus looking with 
joy on my golden tree, I forget our Kan- 
gas rebuff, and say to myself, ‘‘There is 
good news on the way—that glory sym. 
boliz2s it! 

This morning, lo! the sign is fulfilled 
in the tidings of the advent of woman 
suflrage banner-bearers at Asheville, 
North Carolina. I have a notion that 
North Carolina is well typed by its own 
winter apples. This fruit is exported 
largely by the “good old North State,” 
which raises it in great perfection, and of 
the best keeping qualities. So, to my 
mind, North Carolina has the quality of 
soundness or staunchness remarkably de- 
veloped. The W. C. T. U. record of its 
women is a noble one,not surpassed by any 
Southern State. I have been much among 
white ribbon women over there, and have 
found them progressive as well as ener- 
getic, and thought they had been anx- 
jous to preempt territory on other 
grounds than woman suffrage, yet, as a 
rule, I’ve discovered that personally they 
favored putting into woman’s hands her 
best weapon for battering down the 
liquor traffic. 

The news is that in Asheville, North 
Carolina’s glorious mountain-girdled san- 
itarium for anzmic people, a stand has 
been made, and the golden banner of a 
free womanhood unfurled in that heavenly, 
delicious air! Please let me smile with 
you a little in gratulation over the fact 
that these pioneer banner-bearers are 
South Carolinians, though, truth to tell, 
North Carolina is our own dear sister, 
with only an arbitrary line between us. 
Miss Helen Morris Lewis, formerly of 
Charleston, and Miss Floride Cunning- 
ham, of ‘‘Rosemont Plantation,” 8. C., 
are the ladies who, on last Thursday 
night, held a woman suffrage meeting in 
the Court House at Asheville; and, as the 
newspapers say, “began the agitation of 
the woman suffrage question there.” The 
papers also state that there was ‘‘a sur- 
prisingly good attendance, a large num- 
ber of ladies, professional men, people in 
every walk of life; and that the speakers 
were given the closest attention. It was 
an audience that any orator might be 
proud to face.” 

The speakers were introduced by the 
mayor of the city, who prefaced his re- 
marks by declaring he ‘‘esteemed it a 
privilege to be called to preside over the 
first meeting of the kind held in Asheville, 
and to hear a discussion of what he con- 
sidered the greatest movement, and one 
of the most beneficent, ever started in the 
United States.’ He said he was ‘‘without 
any hesitancy an advocate of the enfran- 
chisement of women, and one reason for 
it was because he was a Democrat.” 

Miss Lewis’s opening words, ‘‘Fellow- 
citizens!” sounded so well to the audience 
that they set up a cheer. Among other 
things, she said: ‘‘The world does not 
argue any more with Susan B. Anthony 
and Frances E. Willard, great and good 
women who lead to victory the down- 
trodden army of the disfranchised.” 

She declared that ‘‘women who work 
for their living are daily subjected to more 
indignities than they would be in going to 
the polls.” ‘Men need not quake with 
fear; the right to vote for a man for a 
»sublic trust is very different from compet- 
ing for that trust.” She closed with the 
words; ‘Why should North Carolina be 
behind in forming a woman suflrage or- 
ganization? Why remain in the Cim- 
merian darkness of ignorance?” 

The Asheville papers complimented Miss 
Lewis “as an attractive speaker, talking 
without hesitation, and making her words 
more effective by appropriate gestures.” 

Miss Floride Cunningham represents 
one of South Carolina’s most distinguished 
ante-revolutionary families. She will be 
remembered by many as South Carolina’s 
lady commissioner at the World’s Fair 
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last summer. Miss Cunningham spoke of 
the “‘Serfs of Russia and the negroes of 
the South” as having the advantage of edu- 
cated American women in that they had 
been made free, and the latter enfran- 
chised. She said, ‘*‘Women do not aspire 
so much to sit in legislative halls as they 
do to vote for clean men to hold the 
offices.” She made an unanswerable argu- 
ment, substantiated by a logical array of 
facts, and concluded by recommending 
North Carolina to send a delegate to the 
National-American Woman Suffrage Con- 
vention, to meet in Atlanta, Ga., Jan.31 to 
Feb. 4. 

Mayor Patton invited all persons inter- 
ested to meet at his house on Charlotte 
Street, on Tuesday, Nov. 20, to aid these 
ladies in forming a suffrage society. 

Please allow me to express my admira- 
tion of the deep insight of your junior 
editor in giving so much time and space 
to unmasking Dr. Buckley’s fallacies. 
Like a wise general, overlooking the 
whole field of battle, she perceived long 
in advance the place where the enemy 
would likely make a breach, and massed 
her batteries right there. For I learn 
from the Union Signal, that ‘the liquor- 
ites used Dr. Buckley’s papers as their 
most eftective campaiga documents in 
their fight against woman suffrage ino 
Kansas.” VirGinia D. YOUNG. 


—_———~+er—. 
PENNSYLVANIA ANNUAL MEETING. 


The 25th annual meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania Woman Suffrage Association met 
jn Library Hall, West Chester, Nov. 8 and 
9, 1894. Mrs. Lucretia Blankenburg, of 
Philadelphia, presided. Mrs. Mary T. 
Gawthrop, State Recording Secretary, 
read the minutes of the last annual meet- 
ing: 

Miss Eliza Haycock, of Philadelphia, 
was appointed chairman of the Committee 
on Credentials, assisted by Mary Kent. 
Committee on Resolutions, Mra. Tilney, 
of Philadelphia; Mrs. Longstreth, Mont- 
gomery County; Mrs. Appleton, Bucks 
County ; Patience Kent, Delaware County ; 
Mrs. Jane Barnard, Chester County. 

‘The treasurer's report showed receipts, 
$496 39; expenses, $481.22; balance $15 17. 
$206.25 was for Kansas. 

The report of the Press Committee was 
read by Mary ‘T. Gawthrop. 

Mrs. Hettie Hallowell read the report 
on State and County Fairs. 

The Patrons of Husbandry, of Cumber- 
land County, af its picnic in August, set 
aside a woman’s day. The W. C. T. U. 
assistance has been very great. 

Miss Jane Campbell has contributed 100 
copies of the Woman's Progress. 

Miss Lucy E. Authony, of Philadelphia, 
read the report of the corresponding sec- 
retary. She reported postals sent to the 
minist-rs of the State asking them to 
preach before their congregations. New 
societies have been formed. Bucks 
County has organized. Delaware County 
reports a membership of 132 in five local 
branches, and lectures by Dr. DeGarmon, 
Kev. Anna Shaw and others. Montgomery 
County reports a memorial meeting in 
honor of Lucy Stone. 

The Philadelphia Society reports 540 
members and monthly meetings held from 
September to May, inclusive. Leaflets 
were sent out to Bucks County and money 
to Kansas and Florida. Membership dues, 
$580. Lectures were delivered, the lect- 
urers being entertained by Mrs. Blanken- 
burg. 

Chester County reported four meetings. 

By a house-to-house canvass in Kennett 
it was found that one-third of the taxes 
are paid by women. 

Eight counties have active organiza- 
tions, with an aggregate of 900 members. 

Dr. Carter advocated women refusing 
to pay their taxes and allowing their 
property to be seized. 

Jacob Reese, of Philadelphia, favored 
petitioning Legislature to absolve from 
taxation all who have not the ballot, 
which was heartily approved. 

The constitution amended was as fol- 





Ows: 

Article 1V., Executive Committee—The 
elected officers of this Association, to- 
gether with the Presidents ef Auxiliary 
County Societies and Chairmen of Scand- 
ing Committees, shall constitute the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. The committee shail 
meet at the call of the President, or at the 
written request of three of its members. 
At least seven members of the Executive 
Committee shall constitute a quorum. 

‘Lhe second amendment was in relation 
to the annual convention, and was em- 
bodied in Article V. 

‘-An annual convention of the Associa- 
tion shall be held at such date and place 
as the elected oflicers may determine. 
Officers then elected shall hold their re- 
spective positions for a term of two 
years.” 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Rev. W. kh. Laird, pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church, made an address of 
welcome. He was fvullowed by Prof. 
Richard Darlington, who spoke of the 
early feeling in favor of woman suflrage 
in that couuty nearly fifty years ago. 

Miss Mary Antoinette Kemp responded 
to these welcomes, and recalied a similar 
meeting described by her mother nearly 
thirty years ago, when William Lioyd 
Garrison spoke in Harrisburg to a mere 
handful of women. After remarks by Mr. 
James Monaghan, the eminent naturalist 
Miss Graceauna Lewis was introduced. 
Mrs. Ejizabeth Powell Bond, dean of 
Swathmore College, read a letter from 
Mary Grew, of Puliadeiphia, who was too 
ili to be present. 

Mrs. Susan B. Appleton, of Langhorne, 
representing one of the youngest auxiliary 
leagues, described a practicai illustration 
of successful woman sufirage by the 
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women stockholders of a mntual insurance 
company, that retained in office a faithful 
secretary. They all turned out in force, 
old ladies of seventy-five being among the 
voters. 

Miss Alice Coates, of Lancaster County, 
representing the youngest auxiliary, 
spoke of the favorable change of senti- 
ment, especially in the W. C. T. U. 

Eliza Heacock reported for the com- 
mittee on credentials, and Miss Patience 
W. Kent reported the following resolu- 
tions: 

1. Resolved, That we have in the national 
laws and Constitution all that is necessary to 
secure justice, equality and liberty to every 
citizen, and with a fair interpretation thereof 
there is no legal authority for the disfranchise- 
ment of one-half of the people on the ground of 
sex. 

2. That we need liberal, clear-sighted states- 
men who appreciate the principles of our Gov- 
ernment and will interpret its iaws in harmony 
with the spirit of the Constitution, granting 
liberty and equality to the citizens of the Re- 
public without regard to sex. 

3. That in view of the important issues, in- 
dustrial, social and political, that concern the 
welfare of the p2ople and the perpetuity of our 
Government, itis of the greatest importance that 
women citizens show their loyalty to country by 
an unprejudiced study of economic questions. 

4. What such investigation through discussion 
and otherwise shoald be made a part of the ex- 
ercises of our Auxiliary Le :gues. 

5. Whereas, Taxation without representa- 
tion is tyranny, therefore we urge women tax- 
payers to petition the courts to grant injanctions 
restraining Tax Collectors from collecting taxes 
from women witout representation. 

6. That we encourage women who are mem- 
bers of mutual insurance companies and who pay 
insurance, to attend the annual meetings of these 
associations aud take an interest in electing good 
offi ers. 

7. That we recommend petitioning the next 
Legislature to so amend the laws that pertain to 
the legal guardianship of children, that both 
parents may stand on an equal footing before 
the law, that mothers may be j»>iat guardiaas of 
their children. 

. That we congratulate those women of 
New York City who have so efficiently aided in 
securing for their city a purer municipal govera- 
ment in the hour of its need. 

9. ‘That this organization expresses its grati- 
tude to the citizens of West Cuester who, by 
their hospitable and sympathetic reception, have 
contriguted so largely to the success of this 
annual meeting. 

10. That the thanks of this convention is 
hereby tendered the press of West Chester for its 
liberal mention of our convention, and cordial 
comment. 


The resolutions were read one by one 
and action taken upon each. 

In discussing the first resolution Pro- 
fessor Kemp said that while the National 
Constitution does not preclude any person 
from the right of citizenship, the States 
vary in their suffrage laws. 

Miss Kemp replied that the States had no 
right to restrict the voters and that by so 
doing the Constitution is violated. New 
Jersey at one time had woman suffrage, 
a elaware has a property qualifica- 
tion. 

Mrs. Moorehead, of Philadelphia, re- 
marked that while New Jersey in its con- 
stitution recogaized every inhabitant as a 
citizen, it declared woman not an in- 
habitant. 

Jacob Reese, of Philadelphia, moved 
that both the first and second resolution, 
which depend upon each other, be laid 
aside for further consideration. Carried. 

The fifth resolution raised a storm of 
indignant assent. Several ladies spoke of 
the injustice of paying taxes which are 
entirely out of woinan’s control, and while 
the deplorable fact was recognized that 
they must be paid, the resolution was 
largely adopted as a protest. 

The seventh resolution aroused much 
interest, Mrs. Coates stating that this 
fact alone, if widely known, would rouse 
the mothers of the land. 

A resolution was adopted endorsing the 
Union for practical progress. 

Mrs. Blankenburg then read the follow- 
ing telegram: 

ToreKA, Kan., Nov. 8, 1894. 

Mrs. Lucretia Blankenburg, Annual Suffrage 
Meeting: I regret to announce that the Suf- 
frage Amendment is lost. Suffragists, however, 
are not discouraged and are preparing for the 
next campaign. 


EVENING SESSION. 

The evening opened with a lullaby sung 
by a quartet of ladies from the State Nor- 
mal School. 

Rev. James Hodgins, of Germantown, 
who was for years a resident of Toronto, 
Ontario, where unmarried women and 
widows have full municipal suffrage, 
spoke of its beneficial results. Women 
bring into politics practical minds. ‘Tneir 
training, as housewives, in details, has 
fitted them to look into the heart of public 
affairs, and their tenacity and unwilling- 
ness to give up &@ point will serve as a 
guarantee of political stability. 

Miss H.M. Mills, of Syracuse, N.Y.,who 
has been active on the platform during 
the recent New York campaign, and lat- 
terly in Albany, working with the suf- 
frage committee of the Constitutional 
Convention for the submission of the 
woman suffrage amendment, said that 
much as women need the ballot, politics 
need women still more. Mr. Dana, the 
editor of the New York Sun, told them 
that if they could roll up a petition of 100,- 
000 New York women, the question would 
be settled forever. ‘This they determined 
to do, and to prove not only that women 
wanted to vote, but that the men wanted 
them to vote. This necessitated not only 
a house-to-house canvass, but a series of 
mass meetings all over the State. This 
work was one of the greatest educational 
movements of the age. Many men and 
women had never before heard of woman 
suffrage. The mass meetings, many of 
which were addressed by Miss Anthony, 
now more than seventy-five years of age, 
were held in nearly every town of the 
State. Fifty years ago she had made a 
tour of the State, but how different was 
her reception! Then she was greeted by 
only a handful of hearers; now she is the 
idol of the people, and in many places 
white haired men and women who had 
heard her a half a century before, lingered 
after the meetings to shake hands with 





her, with tears ip theireyes. The move- 
ment became so general that even the in- 
nermost circles of society were invaded, 
and among the ultra-fashionables the in- 
terest was intense. Thousands of names 
were enrolled. The petitions were made 
upon manilla paper tied into book form 
and decorated with large yellow bows. 
The scene when these petitions were pre- 
sented in the Constitutional Amendment 
Convention was described graphically. It 
was amusing to note the difterenc2 in 
manner of the delegates when they pre- 
sented these petitions. If the member 
felt complimented by the commission, he 
would say: ‘*Mr. President, I have the 
honor to present to you a petition from 
Onondaga County,” and so forth; but if 
he did not feel pleased with the task, he 
would usually say: ‘‘Mr. President, I 
have a petition here from Onondaga.” 
Then, when the pages collzcted the peti- 
tions, the secretary’s table was covered 
and the shelves in the committee room 
filled with brown paper volumes tied with 
roe ribbon, so that those of the ‘‘antis” 
ad to occupy the flor. 

At this convention fifteen amendments 
were proposed to the committee on the 
suffrage question, only one of which was 
reported. That was reported adversely 
and was to the effect that ‘‘next fali the 
men should be allowed to vote on the 
question as to whether they should vote 
for our enfranchisement the next fall.” 
They considered this a great concession. 

The hearings of both sides were 
crowded. In the great hearing of the suf- 
frage party, nineteen women spoke in one 
evening. The hearings of the anti-suf- 
fragists supplied several amusing anec- 
dotes. 

One ardent politician informed the pre3- 
ident that these women, who were re- 
maining in Albany for months working 
in the cause, were neglecting their chil- 
dren and families. As only one of the 
ladies was married, and she had her hus- 
band with her, and had no children, this 
remark did not seem quite apropos. 

‘*Iit has been frequently asked how 60,- 
000 could be turned back by 170, but the 
170 were men, and in politics one man 
goes a great deal farther than two women. 
Although defeated last summer we are 
not going to give up. We will take that 
same petition before the Legislature this 
year, and see what those men will do 
with it, and we will never be defeated.” 

Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, of Philadel- 
phia, said it seemed rather strange that 
when a minister was present she should 
be requested to take charge of the re- 
ligious part of the exercise, namely, the 
collection, but urged that the contribu 
tions be not so religious as to contain the 
proverbial button. It was the custom in 
a part of England to give a flitch of bacon 
to a couple who lived together for a year 
and a day without disagreeing and with- 
out once wishing themselves unmarried. 
This perfect agreement is not desirable, 
and cannot exist between two rational, 
thinking human beings. 

LAST DAY SESSION, 

Reports from unorganized counties 
were the first business. 

The Equal Suffrage League of Pennsyl- 
vania in Allegheny County reported twen- 
ty-five meetings held, nine public lectures 
delivered by outside speakers, and a good 
amount of literature distributed. The 
League donated $140 to send to their Vice- 
President-at-Large, Miss Matilda Hind- 
man, to aid the suffrage amendment in 
New York, who at the request of the 
President of the New York Association, 
Mrs. Greenleaf, took charge for some time 
of the headquarters in Albany. 

Lackawanna County reports some work 
done, but no reports have been received. 

Consideration of holding a mass meet- 
ing at Harrisburg during the coming 
session of the Legislature was taken up. 

Miss Campbell thought that this time, 
so soon after defeat in two States, is not a 
propitious one for holding such a meet- 
ing. The money necessary had better be 
spent in the counties. 

Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery thought that 
the mass meeting might be made to pay 
its expenses, but agreed with Miss Camp- 
belli that the time is not propitious. 

Mrs. Ellen H. E. Price, of Delaware 
County, thought this just the time to show 
pluck. 

Miss Lucy Anthony said that so far 
from feeling defeated, Susan B. Anthony 
planned work for a future campaign on 
the very night after the recent defeat in 
New York. 

Mrs. Moorehead, Miss Mills, Henry S. 
Kent, of Swarthmore, all spoke in favor 
of holding the meeting. 

Mrs Patience Kent, of Swarthmore, 
read a letter from Mrs. Agnes Kemp, of 
Harrisburg, offering the use of a large 
hall, free of cost, for the use of a mass 
meeting in Harrisburg, next winter. 

The Secretary reported that the last 
mass meeting had cost $67. Mrs. Avery 
suggested that speakers will be passing 
through the State to and from Washing- 
ton, during the National Women’s Council 
meeting at the end of February and be- 
ginning of March. These might be se- 
cured at that time. 

Mrs. Ellen H. E. Price declared that 
money would be forthcoming to meet 
expenses if the meeting was held. 

Mr. Kent read a communication which 
had been handed to him, stating that 
there was money in the house at that time 
which would be freely given. 

A motion was made to collect funds, 
and Rachel Foster Avery was appointed 
to attend to the matter. 

The National Convention to be held in 
Atlanta between January 31 and February 
4wastakenup. Miss Anthony was asked 
the probable car fare. She could not tell 
but thought that greatly reduced rate, 
would be obtained. The people of Atlanta 
have offered to entertain the delegates. 

The State society is entitled to twelve 
delegates, and Miss Campbell thought the 
best plan would be to allow all who attend 
to be considered delegates, doing away 
with the confusion occasioned by regu- 





larly appointed delegates failing to at- 
tend. 


~~ a 

A motion was put by Mre. Luckie 
viding that ‘‘each county be representeq 
through irs President or her proxy, this 
association recommending that the count 
treasury be responsible for a part of 
expenses,” and after some discussion jt 
was passed. 

It was moved that the coming mags 
meeting at Harrisburg have a definite 
object, and that a petition be circulated 
embodying the present law relating to 
the father’s exclusive guardianship of 
children, and petitioning for its repeal 
"ome was carried. R 

ection of officers being next in or 
Mrs. Blankenburg called "Mrs. Eine 
Price to the chair. Tne result of the 
election was: President, Mrs. L. L. Blan. 
kenburg, of Philadelphia ; Vice-President, 
Professor Antoinette Kemp, of Swarth- 
more. 
———or—___—__ 


MORE COLORADO ECHOEs, 


The Denver Woman Voter says: 


The most frequent criticism made 
against women in politics has been that 
they would in consequence neglect their 
homes. (Of course men in politics neglect 
their business and consequently no one 
should be in politics.) As a matter of 
fact, the women who have been most 
active and influential in the recent elec- 
tion were the best housekeepers and have 
the most inviting and neat little homes. 
An ounce of fact is better than a pound of 
statement. 


Rev. James B. Gregg, D.D., writes 
from Colorado Springs to the Chicago 
Advance, describing the part taken by the 
women of that city in the Colorado elec- 
wy eo says: 

the twenty voters who stood in lin 

at 7 A. M., waiting for the polls to open 
in my Own precinct, sixteen were women. 
The first vote was cast by a lady of emi- 
nent social position and of advanced years 
who had walked half a mile at 6.30 in the 
morning to exercise that privilege. The 
order at the polls was as perfect as at a 
prayer-meeting. It is pleasant to have 
reached a condition of affairs where pri- 
maries are attended more largely by 
women than by men, where there is no 
smoking and no profanity, and where it is 
really more agreeable to go to the polls 
than to ride in the street car or to mail a 
letter at the post office. The admirable 
part which the women of Colorado have 
played in the recent election presages the 
larger part which, in the years to come, 
they are destined to play in other States 
of our Union which will successively 
follow the lead of Wyoming and Colorado 
in adopting equal suffrage. 

The Colorado Springs Gazette, managed 
and edited by a man who came from New 
York two years ago, and which had 
vigorously opposed equal suffrage before 
its adoption, said on the morning after 
election : 

Too much cannot be said in praise -of 
the way in which the women of Colorado 
Springs have taken hold of politics. All 
that they have done has been well done, 
and the result is all that could have been 
wished. The woman in politics isa not- 
able success. To say that the women 
were interested and did their full share is 
altogether inadequate. They were deeply 
interested. In the preliminary work of 
the election, the registration, the canvass- 
ing, the attendance on the political meet- 
ings, yes, and even in the sSpeech-making, 
they did their full share and more. They 
cast 60 per cent. of the total votes reg- 
istered. 

The Boulder (Col.) News says: 

The election was an ideal one. Men and 
women were out early and there was a 
crowd at each polling place before the 
polls opened. hey voted rapidly and 
worked hard all day, but treated each 
other with perfect courtesy. There was 
not a drunk nor a row nor scarcely an 
angry word all day. No matter who was 
elected or defeated, the character of the 
election itself was something of which all 
may be proud. It is a good thing to get 
all the people interested in election, and it 
is better still to see them earnestly strive 
for victory and yet make no attempt to 
interfere with the rights of anyone. This 
seems to have been the character of the 
election everywhere; even in Denver it 
was perfectly orderly and fair, and very 
little charge of corruption is heard. 


——____+@ 


IMPORTANT DECISION FOR WIVES. 


In 1890 Mrs. Mary E. Sawyer, of Saline 
County, Nebraska, by her attorneys, A. 
G. Wolfenbarger and W. Henry Smith, 
of Lincoln, brought suit for damage 
against several saloon-keepers for debauch- 
ing her husband, causing his death, and 
thus depriving her and her four minor 
children of needful support. The evidence 
produced at the triz.l showed that Andrew 
J. Sawyer, the husband, was an honest, 
hard-working farmer when he began pa- 
tronizing the saloons of the defendants in 
Crete, that he continued drinking until 
he became incapable of performing the 
necessary work on his farm; that he 
would go on periodical sprees of many 
days’ duration; that one period of drunk- 
enness would be speedily followed by 
another ; until at last, in 1888 and 1889, by 
his reckless squander of his property 
through drink, he and his family were 
reduced to abject poverty, and friends and 
neighbors assisted the mother and children 
with food and clothing to keep them 
from starving. 

The case was bitterly fought by a 
prominent ex-District Judge and his as- 
sociate on behalf of the liquor men, but 
the widow’s lawyers won a judgment of 
$1,500 for her and the children. The 
liquor men carried the case to the Supreme 
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Court, where it bas been pending since 
1892. Judge Morris appeared for the 
galoon-keepers and A. G. Wolfenbarger 
for the mother and her children. A few 
days ago the case was decided in favor of 
the woman and her children, her lawyers 
winning the case on every point. 

Mr. Wolfenbarger at once notified his 
client of the victory in Supreme Court. 
But the poor woman who had fought a 
battle of more than four lorg years in the 
District and Supreme Courts to wring 
partial justice from her husband’s de- 


stroyers, met death by a frightful acci- | 


dent before she had opened her lawyer’s 
letter. She and her two daughters, four- 
teen and seventeen years old, had started 
in a buggy for Pleasant Hill from Dor- 
chester, a distance of eight miles. At the 
railroad crossing just east of Dorchester 
the fast freight on the B. & M. struck 


them, and the mother and older daughter | 


were instantly killed. The otber child 
was violently thrown from the buggy and 
the train ran over one leg severing it 


from the body. She is still alive but | 


fearfully mangled, and may not live. 
Two other children survive Mrs. Sawyer, 
but the liquor curse has robbed them of 


everything to constitute a happy memory. | 


| 


This was the second judgment Mrs. | 


Sawyer had obtained against the saloon- 
keepers in Crete, the former one being 
for $700 and against other parties. The 


$700 judgment was paid.— Zhe Union | 


Worker. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


SONGS FROM THE WOODS OF MAINE. By 
Julia H. May. New York and London: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1894. Price, $1 50. 


This is one of the books that are worth 
more than money, for it contains real 
poetry. Poetry that thrills and inspires, 
that recalls vanished joys and buried 
hopes, that speaks from heart to heart, 
from soul to soul. We wonder, as we 
read, that Julia May is not more widely 
known and more highly priled. Surely 
such songs as ‘* The Happy Hills of 
Strong” and *‘O Wanderers of Maine!” 
ought to be household words. No one can 
read ‘‘My Best”? without a good resolu- 
tion, or ‘If We Could Know,” without a 
touch of ke«rtbreak. For depth of pathos 
what can excel the following query? 


WHICH ONE? 
One of us, dear, 
But one, 
Will sit by a bed with a nameless fear, 
And clasp a hand, 
Growing cold as it feels for the spirit land; 
Darling, which one? 
Ore of us, dear, 
But one, 
Will stand by the other’s coffin bier, 
And look and weep, 
While those marble lips strange silence 
keep; 
Darling, which one? 
One of us, dear, 
but one, 
By an open grave will drop a tear, 
And homeward go, 
The anguish of an unshared grief to know, 
Darling, which one? 
One of us, darling, it must be— 
It may be you will slip from me; 
My little life may first be done; 
I’m giad we do not know which one. 


THE WORLD BEAUTIFUL. By Lilian Whit- 
ing. Boston: Roberts Bros. 1894. 
Price, $1. 


This lovely little book is dedicated by 
Miss Whiting ‘lo the Memory and the 
ever loving Presence of Phillips Brooks.” 
It inculeates the duty of happiness and 
regards nectar and ambrosia as daily food. 
Miss Whiting believes in the Wings, in the 
Vision and the splendor; in friendship 
and the enlargement of relations; in the 
luxury of life, with its exclusiveness and 
inclusiveness. A woman of the world 
scorns nothing, reads messages written in 
sympathetic ink, and in newness of life is 
obedient to that heavenly vision. ‘This 
volume preaches the gospel of optimism, 
and is cheerful and devout. H. B. B. 


LETTERS OF EmILy DICKINSON. Edited 
by Emily Loomis Todd, in two volumes. 
Boston: Roberts Bros. 1894. Price, $2. 


The lovers of Emily Dickinson’s poems 
have been so eager for ber prose that her 
sister has gathered these letters and 

Jaced them in the hands of the editor. 

he exquisite child - portrait of little 
Emily which is the frontispiece, seems a 
sort of key to the unconscious self-revela- 
tions which follow. Although the exact 
sequence of dates is not always possible, 
as she had the foible of disregarding dates, 
yet they give us the gradual unfolding of 
an exquisite personality, as the child of 
1845 gradually becomes the mature woman 
of 1886. Her earlier letters show genius, 
but not the oddity which characterizes her 
later flashing aid fragmentary incoher- 
ences, which contain revelations of the 
utmost value and potency. Taken con 
nectedly, they constitute a sort of spirit- 
ual autobiography. Her last letter to her 
cousins, just before she died, was startling 
in its sententious brevity. It consisted of 
five words. ‘*Little Cousins,—Called back. 
Emity.” Was ever human missive more 
solemn and suggestive? These letters are 
confidential communications from one of 
the shyest and sweetest of human beings. 

H. B. B. 


FATHER GANDER’S MELODIES FOR MOTH- 
ER GOOSE’S GRANDCHILDREN. By Ad- 
elaide F. Samuels. Illustrated by Lil- 
lian Trask Harland. Boston: Roberts 
Bros. 1894. Price, $1.25. 


One hundred and twenty-six jingles, 
with humorous and fantastic pictures on 


| 
| 


| 


| 





almost every page. So handsome a vol- 
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ume seems almost too fine for baby fit- 

| ase But the sense of beauty can be 

developed very early, and such artistic 

nursery books as this will train the chi!- 

| dren’s eyes as well as their imaginations. 
H. B. B. 


THe THovucnut or Gop In HYMNS AND 
PoEeMs. Second Series. By Frederick 
L. Hosmer and William C. Gannett. 
Boston: Roberts Bros. 1894. Price, $l. 
Fifty-seven brief devotional poems full 

of thought and feeling. Here is one, by 

Gannett: 


IN LITTLES. 
A little house of life 
With’many noises rife. 
Noises of joy and crime; 
A little gate of birth, 
Through which | slipped to ear.h 
And found myself in time. 
And there, not far before, 
Anotter little door, 
One day to swing so free! 
None pauses there to knock, 
No other hand tries lock, — 
It knows, and waits for me. 
From out what sient land 
1 came on earth to stand 
And leain Iife’s little art, 
Is not in me to say! 
I know [| did not stray,— 
Was sent; to come, my part. 
And down what silent shore 
Beyond your little door 
I pass, 1 cannot teil; 
I know I shall not stray, 
Nor ever lose the way,— 
Am sent; acd all is well. 


BROTHER AGAINST BROTHER; OR THE 
CIVIL WAR ON THE FORDER. By Oliver 
Optic. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1894. 
Price, $1 50. 

At the breaking out of the Civil War in 
1861, two brothers, born in New England, 
become property-owners in Kentucky as 
heirs of a deceased brother. They take 
opposite sides in the struggle that ensues. 
One heads the secessionists and leads an 
attack on the estate of his brother. The 
exciting details of the conflict are told in 
a gre phic and animated style. Of course 
the union men are represented as superior 
in character and conduct, and come off 
victorious. If it is worth while to keep up 
the memory of civil strife, the story is 
well told, and will delight the boys who 
read it. H. B. B. 


WALKS AND TALKS IN THE GEOLOGICAL 
FIELD. By Alexander Winchell, LL. D. 
Revised and edited by Frederick Starr, 
late professor of Geology and Paleon- 
tology in Michigan University. Mead- 
ville, Pa.: Flood & Vincent. 1894. 
Price, $1. 

Surface geology, the drift and its ori- 
gin; strata, their contents and position; 
igneous agencies aud elevatory forces; 
economic values; fossils; history of life, 
and growth of the continents; these are 
the topics treated in forty-nine successive 
chapters with remarkable clearness and 
precision. The scope is so vast that a 
bird’s-eye view is all that is attainable in a 
Single volume. But its careful perusal 
will create a mental revolution in the 
minds not before familiar with these im- 
pressive facts. H. B. B. 


THE LADY OF Fort St. JOHN. By Mary 
Hartwell Catherwood. Paper. Nov. 10. 
1894. Riverside Series No. 65. Boston: 
Houghton & Mifflin. Price, 50 cents. 

THE STORY OF LAWRENCE GARTHE. By 
Ellen Olney Kirke. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1894. 
Price, $1.25. 

Only & woman can write a story which 
has in it no incident except the trifles 
which occur in fashionable society, and 
can make the whole action depend on the 
emotions which women and men feel in 
their daily intercourse with each other. 
Bat the conventional characters and in- 
cidents are redeemed from the atmosphere 
of worldliness by a real love between a 
man who has suffered and overcome, and 
a woman who has recognized his nobility 
and integrity. Lawrence Garthe and 
Constance are worthy of each other. 

H. B. B. 


THE LAND OF PLUCK. Stories and 
Sketches for Young Folk. By Mary 
Mapes Dodge. New York: ‘The Cer- 
tury Co. 1894. Price, $1.50. 


A book about Holland by the author of 
‘‘Hans Brinker,” a famous children’s 
story about that queer country and pec- 
ple. Mrs. Dodge visited Holland and 
kept ber eyes open. The result is a 
charming series of descriptions with de- 
lighful illustrations. The second part of 
the volume gives variety in shape of stories 
and sketches originally published in St. 
Nicholas. There is a charming union of 
facts and fancy, making it a delightful 
Christmas present. H. B. B. 


Or Sucn Is THE KINGDOM, AND OTHER 
PorEMs. By Anna Olcott Commelin. 
New York: Fowler & Wells. 1894. 
Price, $1.50. 


This collection of poems is printed in 
attractive form. They are forty in num- 
ber, and sing of Niagara, The Natural 
Flower, Summer Friends, A Star in the 
Night, ete. There are poems of sorrow, 
sonnets. short poems and miscellaneous, 
some grave, some gay, all simple and un- 
affected. H. B. B. 


THE Country Home. Or Events of a 
Season. By Maria Hildreth Parker. 
Lowell, Mass. 1894. 


This story depicts the unhappiness 
caused in a family by theinfatuation of an 
elderly widower for a handsome, un- 
scrupulous young woman who induces 
him to treat his son and daughter with 
barshness and neglect, but is prevented 
from marrying him by the unexpected 
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reappearacce of a former lover, who | 
shoots the old man and carries off the 
adventuress to Italy. Several deservirg 
young people are thereby relieved from 
misery and enabled to marry. It is a} 
life-like story, pleasantly told, and com- 
mands the interest of the reader. 
H. B. B. 


FrRoM CHAUCER TO TENNYSON. With 
twenty - nine portraits and selections 
from thirty authors. By Henry A. 
Beers, professor of English literature in 
Yale University. 1894. Price, $1. 


From the conquest of Chaucer and from | 
Chaucer to Spenser briags us to the age of | 
Shakespeare, and thence to that of Milton. | 
From the restoration of the monarchy we 
g0.on to the death of Pope. From that 
event to the death of Scott, and thence to 
the present time are natural eras in the | 
development of English literature. The | 
work is enriched with a noble portrait of 
Shakespeare and with excellent smaller 
pictures of thirty other great English 
authors. The book, as a literary com- 
pendium, will be invaluable to Chautauqua 
students. H. B. B. 





EUROPE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. | 
By Henry Pratt Judson, LL. D., pre- 
fessor of political science in Chicago 
University. Meadville, Pa.: Flood & | 
Vincent. Price, $1. 


Europe under the old 1égime, the French | 
Revolution, and the rise and fall of 
Napoleon are grouped in one chapter. 
Tien come the Reaction and Second Rev- 
olution. ‘The latter, in its turn, gives 
place to the Third Revolution and the 
Reconstruction of Central Europe. In 
happy contrast to these bloody tragedies, 
the rise of the British Empire in its island 
fortress is a gradual reconstruction with- 
out much armed revolution. Russia and 
the Ottoman Empire, less fortunate, con- 
test for supremacy in Eastern Europe, 
resulting in the partial expulsion of the 
Turks and ‘‘the Eastern question,’ which 
still remains unsettled. ‘The minor powers 
of Europe also receive consideration, and 
an era of progress brings us face to face 
with the probiems of to-day. ‘I'he nine- 
teenth century,” says our author, ‘thas 
provided the tools of civilization; the 
twentieth century must use these tools in 
the structure of a better social fabric.” 

H. B. B. 


+ 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


GOLDEN RULE ARITHMETIC, 


“Phil,” whispered little Kenneth 
Brooks, ‘‘l’ve got a secret to tell you 
after school.” 

‘*Nice?’ asked Phil. 

‘*Yes,” was the answer. 
me.” 

“Oh!” said Phil, and his eyebrows fell. 
He followed Kenneth around behind the 
schoolhouse after school to hear the 
secret. 

‘*My Uncle George,” said Kenneth, ‘‘has 
given me a ticket to go and see the man 
that makes canary birds fire off pistols, 
and all that. Ever seen him?” 

‘*No,” said Phil, hopelessly. 

**Well, its first-rate, and my ticket will 
take me in twice,’ said Kenneth, cutting 
a little caper of delight. 

‘*‘Same things both times?’’ asked Phil, 
- “No, sir-ee; new tricks every time. I 
say, Phil,’ Kenneth continued, struck 
with the other’s mournful look, ‘*won’t 
your Uncle George give you one?” 

‘“T aint got any Uncle George,” said 
Phil. 

“That’s a fact. 
mother, Phil?” 

‘Can’t afford it,’ answered Phil, with 
his eyes on the ground. 

Kenneth took his ticket out of his 
pocket and looked at it. It certainly 
promised to admit the bearer into Mozart 
Hall two afternoons. Then he looked at 
Phil, and a secret wish stole into his heart 
that he hadn’t said anything about his 
ticket ; but, after a few moments’ struggle. 
‘*Phil,” he cried, ‘I wonder if the man 
wouldn’t change this and give me two 
tickets that would take you and me in 
one time ?”’ 

Phil’s eyes grew bright, and a happy 
smile crept over his broad little face. 
‘Do you think he would?” he asked 
eagerly. 

‘*‘Let’s try,’’ said Kenneth, and the two 
little boys started off for the office window 
at the hall. 

“But, Kenneth,” said Phil, stopping 
short, ‘it aint fair for me to take your 
ticket.” 

“It is, though,” answered his friend, 
stoutly, **’cause I'll get more fun from 
going once with you than twice with 
myself.” This settled the matter, and 
Phil gave in. 

“So you want two tickets for one 
time?” said the agent. 

“Yes, sir,” said Kenneth, taking off his 
sailor hat, ‘‘one for Phil, you know.” 

‘*You do arithmetic by the Golden 
Rule down here, don’t you?” asked the 
ticket man. 

‘*No, sir, we use Ray’s Practical,” an- 
swered the boys; and they didn’t know 
for along time what that man meant by 
the Golden Rule.— Southern Churchman. 





‘Nice for 


How about your 








THOUSANDS of cases of rheumatism 
have been cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
This is abundant reason for belief that it 
will cure you. 





; 11,00 A. M.; 12.45, 


EDUCATIONAL. 








BERKELEY SCHOOL, 


Boylsten, cor. Berkeley Street, Back Bay. 





A céed. school of the highest grade, with 
senior and junior departments. Its certificates 
are accepted at Smith and Wellesley, Vassar, 
and Boston University. Eleven young ladies 
sent to college this year. Ten graduated in 
English courses. 

Open daily, 9 to 12. 


Catalogues on demand. 


TAYLOR, DeMERRITTE AND HAGAN. 


WEST NEWTON 
ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 


ALLEN BROTHERS. 

The forty second year of this familyschool for boys 
and girls begins Wednesday, Sept. 9, 1894 
for college, scientific -chool, business and a useful 
life. Attention to character building. 





| catalogue, or call Tuesd» y's. at 


ALLEN BROTHERS, 
West Newton, Mase. 





> Assen COLLEGE, SWATHMORE, PEAN. 

Jpens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St, Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
shops laboratories, and libraries. For full particular 


| address CHARLES De GARMO. Ph. D., President. 





P. P. FIELD, M.D. 


TEACHER OF 


English Literature, Oratory, 
Physical Development, Rhetoric, 
Voice Culture, Gesture, 


Visible Speech and Kindred Studies, 
—aT— 
90 W. Springfield St , Boston, Mase. 


Stammering and other defects In voice and speech 
cured. Priv«te and class instructions, 
lecture engagements. 





FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 
Hoosac Tunne! Route 


SUNDAY TRAINS. 


Commencing July 9, 1894. 

Leave Boston for Troy, ALBANY, KoTTERDAM JuUNC- 
TtoN and the West, 910 A.M., accommodation for 
Troy and Albany, 3.00 P. M., express, sleeping cars 
for Chicago. 

For Union SQUARE and SOMERVILLE, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00 
; 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10 
8.15, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For stations on the WATERTOWN BRANCHB, 8.50, 10.00 
A.M. ; 12.45, 1.50, 3.05, 5.10, 7.10, 8.15, 10.15 P.M. 

For CAMBRIDGE, 8.50,9.00, 10, 0,11.00 A.M. ;12.45,1.10, 1.50, 
2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30,8.15, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 


For WALTHAM, 8,50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.15, 9.45 
10.15 P. M. 

* For ConcorD, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.80 P. M. 


For AYER JUNCTION and Fitcupure, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10 
2.00, 3.00, 7.30 P. M, 

For MARLBOROUGH, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

Loca) time-tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pess. Agent. 


New York aud New England Railroad 





—FoR— —FOR— 
Willimantic, New Haven, 
Hartford, New York. 


Schedule of New York Trains. 


The Air Line Limited, via Air Line, 
Leaves Boston *3.00 P.M.; due New York 9.00P.M 
Parlor Cars, Coaches and Dining Cars. 








Steamboat Express, via Norwich Line. 
Leaves Boston { 7.05 P.M.; due New York7 A.M 





*Daily,including Sundays. tDaily, Sundays ex 
cepted, City office,322 Washington Street. Depot 
foot Summer Street, Boston. 

W.R. BABCOCK,Gen’! Pass’r Agent 


Harper’s Bazar 


IN 1895 


Elegant and exclusive designs for Out-door 
and In-door Toilettes, drawn from Werth 
models by Sandoz and Chapuis, are an important 
feature. These appear every week, acccmpanied 
by minute descriptions and details. Our Paris 
Letter, by Katharine de Forest, is a weekly 
transcript of the latest styles and caprices in the 
mode. Under the head of New York Fash- 
fons, plain directions and full particulars are 
given as to shapes, fabrics, trimmings, and 
accessories of the costumes of well-dressed wom- 
en, Children’s Clothing receives practical 
attention. A fortnightly Pattern-sheet Sup- 
plement enables readers to cut and make their 
own gowns. The woman whotakes HARPER'S 
BAZAR is prepared for every occasion in life, 
ceremonious or informal, where beautiful dress 
is requisite. 

An American Serial, Dr. Warrick’s 
Daughters, by Rebecca Harding Davis, a 
strong novel of American life, partly laid in 
Pennsylvania and partly in the far South, will 
oecupy the last half of the year. 

My Lady Nobody, an intensely exciting 
nove!, by Maarten Maartens, author of “God's 
Fool,’’ “‘The Greater Glory,’’ etc., will tegin the 

ear. 
, Essays and Social Chats. To this ce- 
partment Spectator will contribute her char ming 
papers on “What We are Doing’ in New York 
society. : 

Answers to Correspondents. Questions 
receive the personal attention of the editor, and 
are answered at the earliest possible date after 
their receipt. 


Send for Illustrated Prospectus. 





The Volumes of the BAZAR begin with the 
first Number for January of each year. When 
no time 1s mentioned, subscriptions will begin 
with the Number current at the time of re ceipt 
of order. 

Cloth Cases for each volume, suitable for 
binding, will be sent by mail, po tpaid, on 
receipt of $1.00 each. Title-page and Index sent 
on application. 

Remittances should be made by Post-office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


Newspapers are not to copy this advertisement without 
the . xpress order of Harper & Brothers. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS 
Harper's Magazine, - one year, $400 
Harper's Weekly, - « 400 
Harper's Bazar, - se 400 
Harper's Young People, ss 200 
Postage free to all subscribers in the United States 

Canada, and Mexico. 
Address, HARPER & BROTHERS, 
P.O. Box 959, N. Y. City. 


. Prepares | 


Send for | 


Open for | 
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LEE AND SHEPARD’S 
NEW BOOKS 
THE JEROME BANNERS 


DESIGNED AND EDITED BY 


IRENE E. JEROME 
Rest Banrer Every-Day Banner 
Joy Banne What Will the Violets Be 


Each Banner cons'sts of four panels beautifully 
decorated in colors and gold, atteched by ribbon 
containing eppropriate elections from the be 
authors,and +nek sed in decorate e velope. Fac- 
simile of the or ginals, Cesig: ed and ec ited vy IRa.e 
} ee Price, 0 cents each Banner; fcur Kinds ip 


Little Prudy’s Children 


The youngest of which is 
| Wee Lucy 


| By Sorput May, Author of ‘Little Prudy Stories,” 
| “Dottie Dimple feries,” “Little Prudy’s Fly way 
Series,” “Flaxie Frzzle Stories,” ‘‘Quinnebassett 
Stories.” Cloth. Illustrated. 75 cents. 

| _.Wee Lucy and Jimmie Boy figure in as many laugh- 
able adventures and have a.l the quaint end lovable 
ways of Little Prudy and Dotty Dimple, of world- 
vice fare. Tre funny sayings and doings of Wie 
Lucy will strike a kiocred chord in ali wid« -awake 
children, «specially those with a veln of humor in 
their meke-up. The New York Nation says: “Sophie 
May bas a4 very happy touch in picturing scenes from 
child life, One feeis like picking up and kis. ing the 
children she describes,” 


Mollie Miller ' 
By Erriz W. Merriman, author of “The Conways.” 

Cloth, Ullustreted. $1.25. 

This volume is « sequel to “Mollie Miller,” and in i¢ 
we follow M litt anv Max and their “dopted child,” 
Jobnni-, thre ugh the many pleasures and vicissitudes 
of youth The str: ggles and trials of these young 
peop'e in thei endeavors to rise above thei: circum- 
stances are presented with mich natural ir cident, 
gentle humor, and bright diak gue, and the volume 
will be an inspiration to all young reader. It is one 
of the best sturies Mrs. MER@iMAN has written. 


Asiatic Breezes, Or Students on 
the Wing 

| By OLIver Optic, Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.25. 

Much infcrmation is conv: yed r¢ gerding the pleces 

vistted and the objects seen, as wellas the surround- 

; ing coun'ry, and there pre exciting incident and 

| adven' ure enough to retain the interest of those who 

| are 10t attracted solely by the inst vection given, 

} 








This volume completes the second series of the “All 
Over-the-World-Lib: ary.” 


Because I Love You 
A Choice Clk ction of Love Poems. 
¥. Mack. Cloth. White and Gold. Price, $1.0. 
Poetry is the languege of love. Volumes of sweet 
and tender poems m ght be gathered fom the w: rld’s 
literature, but few could select with the discrimina- 
tion and delicacy which Mies Mick has bp anifested, 
She bas given 4 rere b ok tocon w th a sweetheart or 
to send withagift. Itisa volume appre priate for hun- 
dreds <f ocecssions, This groujing of the best 
thoug’ ts of the best poets, in its beautiful dress, ise 
veritable carket of gema, 


. 
Back Country Poems 
By Sam WALTER Foss. Cloth. Llustrated. $1.50, 
There is in these poems a naturalness, a love ot 
humanity and an insight jnte }uman and ina: imate 
nature tuat one likes at first sight. Their strongest 
pint, alter | heir sll-perveding humor, isto be fourd 
n the fa t that they all contain sumething f. r ever 
desreeoft int ligence: their Iegic is somet'mes lud 
«rous'y deep for the backwoods dial ctin which they 
are written,: ut the mind thatcan take only a al 
perful willgo away fati-fiid es well as that + heb 
can teke a pailful.—N, Y. Journai. 


A Hilltop Summer 


By author of “A Spinster’s Li afi ts.” Cloth. 
trated, with half-tone vigneties. $1.25. 

In this bright story of arummer sojourn In a ccun- 
try town the author » hows the seme clear insight into 
the New Er gi. 1d character as in her previous work. 
“A Spineters Leeflets,’ The style is guaint and 
beautiful, the dialect being very succersfully ren- 
cered. Delleately drawn and interwoven into the 
text, and ex'ending into the margins, are many 
appropriate balf-tone vignettes. 


Sirs, Only Seventeen! 

By Vinornia F. Towne END, author of “Boston Girl’s 
Ambitions,” and many other popular novels. Cloth. 
$1.50. 

Miss Towneend’s stories are all pure in sentiment 
and mcral in tone, The incide1tsin them are dra- 
matic and the situations sir/king. yet she never for- 
gets the duties of an author, and so her books are 
slways | ay Drishbt and cheery. She has brilliant 
dercriptive and imeginative powers, which are dis- 
played et their beet in this new story. 


Edited by ANNa 


Illus 


Sold by all booksellers, and sent by mati on receig# 

of price. 

Our Illustrated Catalogue mailed free to any 
address. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Boston. 


New Business for Women. 

Some years since I published in the 
Woman’s JOURNAL a@ notice headed as above. 
Many women wrote, inquiring; but almost 
immediately after the notice appeared, I became 
very unwell, and have been so nearly all the 
time since, often confined to my bed, and my 
life repeatedly in great danger. I had to give 
up the enterprise myself, and it has been 
impossible to answer the many letters that 
came. 

I am now recovering, and shall soon start 
the enterprise again. I desire to apologize to 
the ladies who wrote me, and to say that I 
shall be pleased to hear from them all again. 

Having always sought to help all women 
to earn an independent, honest living, I have 
in planning this enterprise, specially arranged 
to give women good opportunities. Some 
branches of the business can be conducted 
with entire privacy, if ladies so desire, and 
without interfering with other work. There is 
opportunity in it for at least one active, 
energetic, business-like woman in every com- 
munity in tte world. Especially good are 
the opportunities in sma}l towns, villages, and 
districts of open country, where chances to 
make money are scarce. No capital is needed, 
and no payment in advance. 

Ladies need not be uneasy if their letters are 
not answered at once. All will be answered as 
soon as they can be. Remember that, as above 
stated, the enterprise is To BE started—has not 
begun yet. All ladies who write me will be noti- 
fied when operations begin. 

AMILTON WILLCOX. 
54 William St.. New York. 


NEW 


Wall Papers ! 


For Season of [894 


The largest stock in Boston. 
Wholesale and Retail at LOW- 
EST PRICES. 


T. F. SWAN, 
No. 12 CORNHILL, - - BOSTON 
Next door to Washington Street. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE KANSAS VOTE. 


The Western Methodist, published at Wi- 
chita, Kan., says of the woman suffrage 
amendment : 

“An analysis of the vote in To- 
my and Shawnee Counties, which may 

taken as a criterion of the vote through- 
out the State, shows that there were cast 
for the amendment 90 per cent of the Pro- 
hibition vote, 42 per cent of the Populist 
vote, 39 per cent of the Republican vote, 
and 1-4 per cent of the Democratic vote. . 
- » Of theentire vote cast by all parties, 21 

r cent of the Republicans, 20 per cent of 
the Populists, 32 per cent of the Demo- 
crats, and one per cent of the Prohibition- 
ists, failed to express themselves on the 
proposition.” 

The Western Methodist is encouraged by 
the smallness of the adverse majority as 
compared with the total vote, and predicts 
that the amendment will be adopted be- 
fore many years. 

If these figures are accurate, they show 
that endorsement of woman suffrage in 
party platforms is of less importance than 
many imagine. The Populists, being 
largely farmers, are less under saloon in- 
fluence and more generally friendly to 
woman suffrage than the Republicans,who 
more generally live in the cities. Yet a 
majority of the Populists seem to have 
failed to vote for the amendment, notwith- 
standing their platform. H. B. B. 


~2> 
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OPENING OF THE FAIR. 


The Woman Suffrage Fair opened bril- 
liantly on the evening of Dec. 3. The 
decorations were exceptionally graceful 
and tasteful. Platform and tables were 
draped with yellow and white. One 
woman said she was glad to see that the 
yellow was the foundation. The weather 
was perfect, the tables were piled with 
goods, and everybody seemed happy. 
During the afternoon, while the arrange- 
ment of the tables was going on, a series 
of women with beaming faces seized upon 
the present writer, one after another, ex- 
claiming, ‘I want to introduce you to 
my husband. He is the best man in the 
world!” These words or their equivalent 
were uttered so often that finally the 
hearer could not help smiling in each 
fresh case when the glowing eulogium 
upon the husband began. The husbands 
smiled too, and seemed to enjoy it. Th y 
were helping their wives with big bas 
kets of evergreen, barrels of apples, and 
other heavy things that called for muscle. 
By evening, the hall was a scene of 
beauty, and everybody was ready for the 
feast of reason and the flow of soul. There 
was no doubt that we were to have it, 
for Lady Henry Somerset and Frances 
E. Willard were to speak. 

The people came hours in advance, and 
were soon packed like sardines. The Bos- 
ton Daily Advertiser said: 

Horticultural Hall was well filled as 
early as six o’clock, and at eight not only 
was every inch of standing room taken, 
but hundreds had been unable to gain 
entrance and gone away unsatisfied. 

When the distinguished speakers ap- 
peared, they were greeted with great ap- 
plause and the waving of handkerchiefs. 
In the unavoidable absence of the presi- 
dent, Henry B. Blackwell called the meet- 
ing to order, and introduced as the chair- 
man of the evening Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney. 

Mrs. Cheney spoke of the gratifying 
interest in the question which she had 
found in the South, during her recent 
visit there, and continued: 

We have just been celebrating Thanks- 
giving like good New Englanders, and 
one of the things for which we are thank- 
ful is that there is no division any 
longer between New England and Old 
England. In proof of this, I have the 
great pleasure of introducing to you to- 
night Lady Henry Somerset, of England, 
who has worked in all good causes, and 
who means to do so to the end. 

Lady Henry, who was received with 
great applause, said: 

I came expecting to say only a few 
words; for in England the chief purpose 
at fancy fairs is to induce people to buy. 
Here it seems to be to talk and to hear 
talk. It is difficult to discuss woman 
suffrage before this audience. It reminds 
me of the story of a debating society in 
Arkansas, that tried to discuss the ques- 
tion whether the ‘'r” in ‘‘\dorg” should be 

ronounced. The debate was a failure 

use everybody was agreed. We are 
all agreed that women should vote. 

While the equal rights movement has 
made great progress in America, yet we 
jn England are ahead of you in this matter 
of suffrage. If the election that Boston 
will hold next week were to take place in 
any city of England, women would share 
in fh Our women take a great interest in 

litics, and the question of woman suf- 

ge has become a part of our active 
political life. Itis al ving issue, with a 
certainty of being discussed. The whole 
tone of the discussion has changed. The 
old arguments about suffrage unfitting a 
woman to be a wife and mother are being 
laid aside. I remember, some years ago, 
sitting in the cage behind the bars of 
which women have to listen to Parlia- 
mentary debates (a point in which we in 
ms j are much behind you), and hear- 














! 
ing one of our chief opponents quoting 


that old worn-out line of Milton, 
“He for God only, she for God in him.” 


And I thought how far ahead of his time 
Milton was, for he was formulating the 
doctrine of modern Mormonism. But the 
old ridicule is passing away, and the 
question is no longer opposed with pom- 
— platitudes and cheap witticisms. It 

as come into the vital political life of 
the English nation. It is in the platform 
of one of the great political parties, and 
can no longer be put aside as a lesser 
issue. Women must rally for the time to 
whatever party will give this important 
measure of justice. 

In England, we are undoubtedly within 
measurable distance of success; but we 
do not forget that we owe it largely to 
great American men and women—to your 
pioneer women and the brother-hearted, 
noble men who stood by them. We do 
not forget those to whom we Owe an 
undying debt of gratitude. I remember, 
when I was first in Boston, how on the 
platform of Tremont Temple a gentle 
voice and a kindly hand extended wel- 
come to me as a younger sister, and a 
bunch of white roses, with one yellow one 
for the one State where women could 
vote, was put into my hand by that gen- 
tle, inspiring woman who stood so long 
in the forefront of the battle, and wel- 
comed the younger ones to the ranks— 
Lucy Stone. I think I hear still that voice 
telling us to take courage, and dil the 
roses would soon be steeped in gold. 

But there is still a great deal to be done, 
both in your country and in ours. A pro- 
fessor lately wrote in one of the English 
papers that the Puritan spirit was too 
strong in us, and we could no longer 
enjoy ourselves. He said, ‘‘I do not see 
why I should not enjoy my cigar, my 
wine, my wife, my gun and rod ;” and the 
editor of the paper could not understand 
why any woman should object to such a 
classification. 

On board one of the great ocean liners, 
a discussion on the woman question lately 
arose, and a .entleman assured me that 
American women were all opposed to 
woman suffrage. While Pundita Ramabai 
was in Chicago, she saw a live hen carried 
to market by the legs, head downward. 
When she spoke of this as cruel, she was 
assured, ‘‘Oh, the hen does not mind it!’’ 
Pundita Ramabai answered, ‘Did you ask 
the hen?” You say women do not want 
to vote. Have you asked them all? Have 
they given a unanimous negative? Have 
you taken a plebiscite of women on the 
question? We must continue to present 
our arguments wisely and kindly, and 
show men that we not only wish to vote, 
but mean to vote. 


Lady Henry closed with a warm tribute 
to Frances Willard, who was to follow 
her, and sat down amid great applause. 

Mrs. Cheney, in introducing Miss Wil- 
lard, said: 


Transplanted plants often grow larger 
and stronger than in their native home. 
It has been so with the doctrine of equal 
suffrage. While we are keeping alive 
our little Woman Suffrage Associations, 
Frances Willard, with her 200,000 women, 
is carrying the cause along with a sweep 
and a glory that is delightful and inspir- 
ing to witness. 


Miss Willard had a most enthusiastic 
reception. Taking the yellow ribbon that 
had been worn by Lady Somerset, and 
fastening it to her own breast, she said: 


To-day you cannot tell the yellow rib- 
bon from the white. It was not so when 
I began to speak. Artemas Ward, on 
board a slow train, suggested to the con- 
ductor that the cow-catcher be trans- 
ferred from the front of the train to the 
rear, as there was no danger of the loco- 
motive’s running over a cow, but a cow 
might walk in at the back door of the car 
and begin biting the passengers. When 
these brave pioneers began, the cause was 
moving like that train. It is very differ- 
ent now. 

Looking over this audience, I see that 
we are most of us of the non-forcible sex. 
We might propose as a subject for debate, 
‘*Resolved, that differences between Har- 
vard and Yale be settled by arbitration, 
without resort to foot-ball.” 

After the defeat of the suffrage amend- 
ment in Kansas, the yellow ribbon ought 
to stand for the sunbeam rather than the 
sunflower. When a sunbeam penetrates 
& mud-puddle, it comes out just as clean 
as it went in. So it will be with the influ- 
ence of women in politics. 

The W. C. T. U. deserves credit for 
enlisting in the suffrage movement that 
important person, the average woman. 
The average woman is often pretty, 
always presentable. She cares more for 
speech than for speeches. She says, ‘‘I 
have all the rights I want,’’ and she 
thinks that that is the end of controversy, 
while we know it is only the beginning. 
She has not read John Stuart Mill or 
Frances Power Cobbe, and she does not 
take the WOMAN’s JOURNAL. But you 
can make an impression upon her by 
bringing before her a practical question. 
She does not want to vote, but if she 
could be made to think it her duty to 
want to, she would consider it. Men will 
not have the wisdom to give women suf- 
frage till women have the wit to want it. 
When the average woman wants it, the 
broad-shouldered, good-natured average 
man will give it. 

The opposition to woman suffrage has 
narrowed down to an unreasoning preju- 
ay It suggests the old lines about Dr. 

ell: 

I do not like the woman’s vote, 
The reason why, I can’t denote, 
But I can still repeat by rote, 

I do not like the woman’s vote. 


The Ohio liquor dealers have just held 
their convention, and they had the hon- 
esty to vote, ‘‘Resolved, that there is 
nothing we fear but the W. C. T. U.” 
And they fear us only because they know 
we are advancing by leaps and bounds 
toward the ballot. 








A woman goes out and sees an illus- 
trated poster representing the most shame- 
less of spectacles. Her parasol will not 
bring that down, nor her broomstick; but 
the aggregate self-respect of women can 
do it. The sewing woman starving in a 
garret, the drunkard’s wife under the 
hob-nailed shoes of her husband, can do 
nothing; but the aggregated agonies of 
women can abolish sweating and put down 
the dram shop. 

In the great war now convulsing the 
East, which nation is it that is at its last 
gasp? The one that binds its women’s 
feet in order that they may be keepers at 
home; the nation where you see notices 
posted up beside the beautiful sheets of 
water in the pleasure grounds of its Man- 
darins, *‘No girl babies allowed to be 
drowned here.” That nation is now on 
the keen jump to get away from its enemy ; 
and the wife of the victorious general is a 
graduate of Wellesley College. (Applause 
from the Wellesley girls, a large party of 
whom were present.) 

This change bas not come about with- 
out cause. In large measure it has been 
due to one who, more than any other 
woman whom I have known in my life, 
merited Carlyle’s description of the ideal 
woman—''possessed of a soft invincibil- 
ity.” Without softness, a woman is unac- 
ceptable as a reformer; without invinci- 
bility. she does not have the victory in her 
soul. One of God’s great gifts to this age 
was the soft imperturbability of Lucy 
Stone. 

Forever and forever, the eternal world 
will be nearer to women than to men, be- 
cause women go down to the gates of 
death in bringing children into the world. 
To the end of time, women will be the 
conservers of home and of parity. and the 
best friends men have ever had or ever can 
have. 

Why have I come away to-night from 
dictating to stenographers the endless 
intricacies of letters required by my work? 
Not merely for the sake of this cause, 
though it is very near to my heart; not 
merely to increase the money receipts of 
the Fair, though I hope it will; but be- 
cause a man asked me—a man with whom 
I do not agree in politics, a man whose 
party is not mine; but a man whom I re- 
gard as one of the noblest knights of the 
new chivalry. His name shall be brilliant 
as an electric light, when generations of 
men who say ‘'Henry B. Blackwell has 
wasted his life,” have passed away and 
been forgotten. When the dear wife and 
mother had breathed her last, and the 
bereaved family went down from the 
chamber of death, this man said to his 
daughter, ‘‘We must try to keep Mamma’s 
flag flying; and I am here to-night to 
show my loyalty, and try to lift that flag 
just a little higher. (Great applause). 

Miss Blackwell added a few words. 

Mrs. Cheney referred to the report that 
the Chicago Women’s Club had just ex- 
cluded a woman on account of her color. 

Miss Willard expressed doubt as to the 
truth of the report. She said, ‘I some- 
times think of Josh Billings’s remark, that 
it would be better for the newspapers not 
to know so much than to know so many 
things which are not so. I am a member 
of the Chicago Woman’s Club, and have 
always regarded it as made up of noble 
and great-hearted women. But if the 
Club has mistreated a woman solely be- 
cause of her complextion, I shall put my 
light complexion beside her dark one, and 
go out too.” [It has since been ascer- 
tained that this report about the Chicago 
— Club is entirely without founda- 
tion. 

The doxology was then sung. Later in 
the evening, Mrs. Sigrid Magnusson, in 
native costume, gave a pleasant account 
of some of the customs of her country. 


The Fair is in full progress as the JouR 
NAL goes to press. The weather has con- 
tinued fine, and the outlook all around 
is encouraging. Next week we shall 
give a report of the Fair, and a list of all 


the firms that sent contributions. 
A. 8. B. 
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WHAT WOMEN SAY, 





Lady Somerset says, inthe North Ameri- 
can Review: 

Women have a greater réle than fight- 
ing. They are the fountain of the race, at 
which it recruits its losses, perpetuates 
its hopes, and conserves the results of 
victories already gained. If service to 
the nation is to count as a chief article of 
faith for the voter, the service—aye, and 
the dangerous service—that woman ren- 
ders every nation is far greater than the 
occasional facing of a Maxim gun or the 
remote contingency of a bursting shell. 
There is hardly a woman whois not called 
to come face to face with death, who does 
not go down into the great Gethsemane 
of suffering, and with the dew of eternity 
upon her brow, give to the world its sons 
and daughters. It is woman’s fight for 
the race, the fight in which she too often 
gives her life. It is a greater service to 
bear soldiers than to bear arms. 

Mrs. Mary Lowe Dickinson says in the 
New York Ledger: 

We would have women, mothers espe- 
cially, who are becoming students of 
everything else under the sun, become 
students of childhood and students of 
every system, plan and practice for the 
development of the body, mind and char- 
acter of the child. It is the one thing of 
universal importance to the future of the 
individual, of the nation, of the race, that 
the women of our day accept, as their 
divine responsibility, the childhood, of 
to-day. e plead for such education for 
children as shall be in accordance with 
their real nature and needs, and such edu- 
cation of the mother as may enable her to 
give this individual teaching to the child, 
who shall ultimately be the best inter- 
preter and the highest expression of her 
possibilities and her powers. 


Mrs. Helen Campbell says in the Jm- 
press: 





T 


The American housekeeper to-day rep- 
resents a series of miscellaneous activ- 
ities unknown to any other people on the 
globe. She is not only housekeeper, but 
dressmaker, milliner, seamstress, nurse, 
and officer or working member of a dozen 
societies and clubs, charitable and other- 
wise. The New England woman, with 
her ‘‘faculty,” handed down from genera- 
tions, who always did two days’ tasks in 
one, succeeds in accomplishing this 
abnormal amount of work. But the 
weaker sisters, who look on in despairing 
admiration, if they seek to follow, stretch 
every nerve fibre to its utmost extent, and 
at last comes the snap and recoil, and a 
new case for the ‘‘rest cure.”’ 
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NEW YORK STATE OFFICERS. 


At the annual convention of the New 
York State Suffrage Association the fol- 
lowing officers were elected : 

President—Jean Brooks Greenleaf, 64 N. 
Goodman Street, Rochester. 

Vice-President-at-Large — Martha R. Almyv, 
Jamestown. 

Cor. Sec.—Isabel Howland, Sherwood. 

Rec. Sec.—Harriet May Mills, 926 W. Genesee 
Street, Syracuse. 

Treasurer—Cornelia K. Hood, 64 Montague 
Street, Brooklyn. 

Auditors—J. Mary Pearson, Auburn; Emilie 
S. Van Beil, New York City. 

Two changes were made in the list of 
last year. Miss Mary S. Anthony, as 
corresponding secretary, and Mrs. Henri- 
etta M. Banker, as treasurer, desired not 
to be re-elected. Both these officers have 
served so faithfully and so well for years 
that they are given up with regret. They 
have devoted themselves to the good of 
the association for years with rare un- 
selfishness. Mrs. Banker has left her 
Adirondack home with the mercury far 
below zero to attend to her duties at the 
conventions. Miss Mary Anthony’s years 
of devotion culminated last season in the 
crowning sacrifice of living night and day 
in the confusion of a business office, her 
quiet, pleasant home having been con- 
verted into campaign headquarters. But 
in losing Miss Anthony and Mrs. Banker 
as corresponding secretary and treasurer, 
the New York Association has the con- 
soling consciousness that they will con- 
tinue to have its interests at heart, and 
that, whatever may be their official con- 
nection with it, they will always help to 
make ‘‘the wheels go round.” 

At the final Executive Board meeting, 
Miss Harriet May Mills, of Syracuse, who 
has served two years, and was re-elected 
as recording secretary, was made State 
Lecturer and Organizer. Counties desir- 
ing her services should correspond with 
the president or corresponding secretary. 

ISABEL HOWLAND. 
Cor. Sec. N. Y. W. 8. A. 
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A FOOLISH OBJECTION. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

We are rather weary of the claim made 
by some clergymen that, because Miss 
Willard has never been a mother, her 
opinion about the training of boys and 
girls for the church is valueless. If this 
is true, it would logically exclude every 
man from the possibility of having good 
ideas about the education of children. 
The historic church has always made 
celibacy a requisite for religious teachers. 
If the unmarried condition renders one sex 
superior for ethical instruction, why 
should it not render the other? 

It seems to me that this argument is 
kept up, not for the honor of God, but 
for the purpose of placing a ban upon 
womanhood, and such treatment of a 
gifted woman deserves the most disdain- 
ful disapprobation. 

LOUISA SOUTHWORTH. 

Cleveland, O. 





IN MEMORIAM, 


Mrs. JANE BODWELL BARNET RoOB- 
BINS, a staunch woman suffragist and 
white ribboner, died at her home in 
Cheney, Washington, on November 19, 
1894. 

She was born at Methuen, Mass, Feb- 
ruary 24, 1815. Her father, Hon. Charles 
Bodwell, was twice a member of the 
Massachusetts House of Representatives, 
in 1821 and 1822, and her mother, Sarah 
Varnum, was a descendant of George and 
Hannah Varnum, who settled Ipswich, 
Mass., in 1634. Their son Samuel, and 
his wife, Sarah Langton Varnum, settled 
at Pawtucket Falls, on the Merrimack 
River, and named the locality Dracut 
(after Draycot, England, or Dracut, 
Wales), in 1676, and were the first set- 
tlers. It was in this immediate locality, 
now called Pawtucketville, and a suburb 
of Lowell, that John Eliot first preached 
the Gospel to the Pawtucket Indians as 
they came to gather fish in 1647 (and for 
many years after) from the Merrimack 
River. Miss Bodwell was educated in 
Dracut and Woburn Academy. She was 
converted at seventeen, and united with 
the Congregationalists at Dracut, wor- 
shipping in a church erected in 1794. She 
was a teacher for a time, married May 
19, 1836, John D. Barnet, of Barnet, Ver- 
mont, journeyed to Sterling, Illinois, the 
same year, and returned to Massachusetts 
two years later with their little daughter, 





————=> 
born in the West. Mr. Barnet died two 
years later, and the widow, with two 
children to care for, resumed her profes. 
sion of teaching in Lowell. Mrs. Barnet 
was married to John D. Robbins, June 
13, 1843, moved to Wisconsin in 1855, later 
to Minnesota, and in 1878 to Washington 
Territory. 

Mrs. Robbins was the mother of seven 
children, three of whom survive her— 
one in Cheney, Mrs. Lucy A. Switzer 
well-known in W. C. T. U. and suffrage 
work, and a son and daughter in Spokane, 
Mrs. Robbins was early interested in the 
abolition of slavery and in total abstinence, 
and later in the progress of woman’s 
work. During the eighties, when an 
enfranchised citizen of Washington Ter. 
ritory, she entered enthusiastically into 
the duties of voting when opportunity 
offered. Almost her last public work, as she 
had long been an invalid, was to go to the 
polls and offer her ballot on election day, 
with the other ladies, after the adverse 
decision by the courts on the law of 1887-8, 
One of her first acts after locating in the 
new region of the upper Mississippi, 
during the winter of 1855-6, was to teach 
& young German girl, the grown daughter 
of a neighbor, to write. Although an in. 
valid and in advanced life, Mrs. Robbins 
was, until a few days before her death, 
when severe illness prevented it, greatly 
interested in reading the WoMAN’s JourR- 
NAL and other organs of reform move- 
ments of the day. Her funeral sermon 
was preached by her pastor, Rev. F. O, 
Hoyt, from Rev. 14:13, and Rev. R. H. 
Marrier of the M. E. Church gave a sketch 
of her long and useful life. She was a 
member of the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association, of the Woman’s 
Temperance Publishing Association, and 
of the W. C. T. U. 


—— 


Rev. H. S. Harrison, late proprietor 
and editor of the Advance, the Congrega- 
tional paper of Chicago, IIl., was recently 
killed by a passing train near, his home at 
La Grange. Mr. Harrison was a man of 
marked ability, broad views and sterling 
integrity. Left from infancy, through the 
death of his father, to the sole care of his 
mother, his life and character testified to 
the worth of her training. Of the many 
high tributes paid to his memory in the 
Advance by his comrades, none is better 
than this: ‘From first to last he was to 
his mother an unqualified comfort.” Nat- 
urally, the Advance, under his manage- 
ment, has been friendly to every measure 
for the elevation of women. Mr. Harri 
son was in the prime of a vigorous man 
hood, and his death is a great loss to his 
church, his community, and every good 
cause. A wife and two little daughters 
are left. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEw YorK, DEc. 5, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 


On the morning after the close of the 
State Convention in Ithaca, an executive 
committee meeting was held, at which 
much important business was transacted. 
Several committees were appointed, the 
one charged with the heaviest responsi- 
bility being that on Legislative Action. 
This committee consists of Mrs. Mary 
Seymour Howell, Albany, chairman, Mrs. 
Martha R. Almy, of Chautauqua, and 
Mrs. Maud Humphreys, of Wyoming, 
while your correspondent holds the im- 
portant sinecure position of advisory 
council. 

This committee is certainly well chosen. 
Mrs. Howell’s long experience in the 
Legislature admirably fits her for the 
position of leader. Mrs. Almy’s excellent 
services last summer showed how capable 
she is for just such work, while Mrs. 
Humphreys, whois the wife of a leading 
Republican, will bring fresh capacity to 
the duties. Friends all over the State 
should help the work the committee has 
to do by seeing their Senators and As- 
semblymen before they go to Albany, and 
urging them to use their influence in the 
Legislature to pass the amendment. 

In this city, Political Equality Clubs 
were formed in the 11th Assembly Dis- 
trict, with Miss Ella Levin as chairman; 
in the 17th District, with Dr. M. Augusta 
Brown Girard as chairman; and in the 
14th, with Mrs. Emily L. Wakeman as 
chairman. There was a good meeting in 
the 21st District club on Monday after- 
noon, Nov. 25, at the home of Miss Emma 
Requa, 56 West 56th Street, where there 
was a discussion on nominating conven- 
tions, led by Miss Reynolds. Prepara- 
tions for the annual dinner of the New 
York City Woman Suffrage League, to be 
held in honor of the Pilgrim Mothers, are 
in active progress. Among the speakers 
who are expected to reply to the after- 
dinner toasts are Mrs. Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, who will speak on ‘The Matri- 
archate,” Mrs. May Wright Sewall, who 
will tell of ‘the National Council of Wom- 
en,” Rev. Anna Shaw, who will toast 
‘*Woman’s Wit,’ Mrs. Howell, who will 
talk of ‘‘The Immortal Spirit of the Pil- 
grim Mothers,” and Mrs. Ellen Battelle 
Dietrick, who will speak on ‘'The Pioneer 
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Adjoining CF Hovey&Co. BOSTON. 


JACKETS, 


ALASKA SEAL AND PERSIAN, 
With Extra Large French Sleeves and Prince Albert Coat Back, 


all sizes and lengths. 


From $120 and Upwards. 


CAPES, 


Seal, American Sable, Alaska Sable, Persian, Astrakhan and 
Genuine [Monkey, 24 to 36 inches in length, with extra full-sweep. 


Gentlemen’s Fur-lined Overcoats. 


Gloves. 


Coachmen’s Capes, Caps and 


Robes, Rugs and [ats in great variety. 





CLOTH CAPES, 








Lined With Real Russian Squirrel, American Sable and Astrakhan. 
Velvet and Cloth Garments in the latest styles, from the leading 


foreign and domestic makers. 


We invite critical examination and comparison of our large stock of 


choice goods. 


A 
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Adjoining € F Hovey&Co. BOSTON. 











with Hood and Girdle complete. 
or Steamer. Travelling they area positive LUX- 


LOUNGING or BLANKET WRAP 


For the ! ick-Room, for the Nursury, 
For the Bath, for Steamer Travelling, 
For Ratlway Carriage, and for Yachting. 


FOR MEN, WOMEN, CHILDREN, AND THE BABY. 


$2.75 TO $35. 
For Railway-Car 
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an =< Samples and full iustructions sent on application. 


—__—._ NOYES BROS., 496 Wash’n St, Boston, Mass,, U.8, A. 
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Women of Kentucky.” Others are also 
to be present whose themes will be an- 
nounced later. The feast is to be spread, 
as heretofore, at Jaeger’s, Madison Ave- 
nue and 59th Street, on Saturday, Dec. 
22, at 12.30 o’clock. The tickets for the 
dinner are $2 each. Any lady desiring to 
obtain one or more can do so by sending 
the money to the treasurer, Mrs. Emilie 
§. Van Beil, 52 West 83d Street. There 
is a balcony in the dining hall which is 
open to gentlemen, who can there sit and 
hhear the speeches. This year it has been 
decided to charge 50 cents each for these 
tickets. 





Miss Susan B. Anthony is in town this 
week, the guest of Mrs. Lapham, 10 East | 
68th Street. She is in excellent health 
and spirits, and spends part of each day 
in literary labors with Mrs. Stanton, who, 
‘‘full of years and honors,” bears still on 
her noble face the smile of a contented 
and cheerful spirit. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th Street. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The practical method of relieving the 
labor market of the competition of women 
is to make their wages the same as the 
wages of men—Frances E. Willard. 


Captain Mary A. Miller, the first woman 
to be granted (in 1884), by the Treasury | 
Depa ‘tment a license as a steamboat cap- | 
tain, died recently at Louisville, Ky. 


Miss Alice Longfellow entertained at her 
home in Cambridge, Mass., on Thanks- | 
giving afternoon, all the students of Rad- 
clifie College who had not gone to their | 
homes. 

The annual meeting of the National 
Civil Service Reform League will be held 
in Chicago on Dec. 12and 13. The Address 
will be delivered by Hon. Carl Schurz, 
president, at 8 P. M. 

Mrs. Virginia C. Meredith will be a 
guest of honor at the Farmers’ Institute, 
this month, at Terre Haute, Ind., and 
will deliver an address on ‘'Live Stock, 
the Basis of all Great Agriculture.” 


Chief Justice Matteson of Rhode Island, 
has given an opinion in a case involving 
the rights of married women to enter into 
litigation, in which he holds that a mar- 
ried woman can be sued without joining 
her husband. 

Mrs. W. W. Astor gave one thousand 
newsboys a Thanksgiving dinner in the 
Newsboys’ Lodging House, New York, 
and Mrs. Frederick W. Vanderbilt gave a 








| Mrs. Milward Adams, 


turkey dinner at Newport to five hundred 
newsboys and messenger boys. 


At the next literary meeting of the 
New England Woman’s Press Association, 
Dec. 19, Mrs. A. M. Palmer, the president 
of the Professional League of New York, 
will address the club. A fine musical pre- 
gramme js also being arranged. The day 
will be in charge of Miss Floretta Vining. 


A course of morning talks upon twenty 
different subjects will be given through 
December at the home of Mrs. Ole Bull, 
on Brattle Street, Cambridge, Mass. Lady 
Henry Somerset opened the course, upon 
‘‘Woman Suftrage.” She will be followed 
by Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
and Mr. Ernest 
Fenollosa. 

Mary N. Gannon and Alice J, Hands, 
who are seniors of the New York School 


| of Applied Design for women, have de- 


signed the women’s building for the cot- 
ton States and international exhibition at 
Atlanta in 1895. The work took them 
three weeks, and is figured out to the 
smallest detail, while their estimates are 
$3,000 below the $20,000 limit. These 


| young women won last summer five out 


of seven competitions with other New 


| York architects. 


The doctor who pulled the old Ameer 
of Afghanistan through his late illness is 
a young lady of Ayrshire, Scotland—Dr. 
L. Hamilton, who took her medical degree 
three years ago in Brussels, and practised 
in Caleutta before she went to Afghanis- 
tan. She took a dangerous journey to go 
there, and is said to have been the first 
white woman to visit Afghanistan. A 
special escort was given her. Can we 
not see the long procession of progressive 
women following fast and faster in her 
wake? 

A series of five public meetings will be 
held by the Moral Education Association, 
beginning Dec. 14th, at 3 P. M., in Russell 
Hall, Mechanics’ building, Boston. The 
subject for the first meeting is ‘‘Kindred 
Societies as Our Helpers and Coadjutors.” 
The speakers are Rev. William J. Cole, 
of Andover House; Mr. Edmund Billings, 
Wells Memorial; Rev. George W. Coon, 
Union Rescue Mission ; MissHelen M. Dud- 
ley, Denison House; Mr. Charles W. 
Birtwell, Children’s Aid Mission, and Mr. 
Charles H. Bradley, Boston Asylum Farm 
School. 

Many representative ladies of Concord 
assembled on Saturday, Nov. 24, in the 
vestry of the Unitarian Church of that 
town to hear a lecture from Miss Susan F. 
Loring on the *‘Domestic Problem.” Miss 


| Loring has had a long and varied expe- 
rience in many States of the Union. She 
sketched the errors of both mistress and 
maid, and gave some original remedies 
for existing evils. Many of the best 
housekeepers of old Concord indorsed the 
views of the epeaker. 

| Mrs. Alice N. Lincoln’s interest in the 
|inmates of our Island Almshouses and 
Pauper Hospitals is well known. Many 
| will remember her experiences in trying 
to present rocking-chairs to some of the 
|infirm old women. Early last spring it 
| was suggested to Mrs. Lincoln that a 
| meeting be called at which she could more 
|fully explain her work and purposes. 
Such a meeting was held on Wednesday, 
| Dec. 5, in Association Hall, at 3 P. M. 
| Mrs. Lincoln spoke of some of our own 
| pauper and penal institutions, and of 
those in Europe visited by her the past 
summer. This is a matter which should 
/concern every woman. It is hoped that 
women generally will help to bring to 
Mrs. Lincoln the support she so much 
needs. 

The sale for the New England Hospital 
promises to be as delightful as any of its 
predecessors. The tables are numerous 
and well supplied, and the old friends of 
the Hospital are coming to its aid with 
all their former enthusiasm, while many 
new friends are taking the place of those 
whose presence will be missed and 
mourned. The Port Royal Table will 
keep up its reputation for beautiful work. 
Mrs. Lothrop is to have novelties in shell 
and leather work. Miss Channing and 
Miss Northrop will offer choice photo- 
graphs and rare autographs, and the chil. 
dren will find great amusement in the 
Dutch Doll entertainment. The Dorches- 
ter table will be in charge of Mrs. Richard 
C. Humphreys, Mrs. Frederic O. North, 
and Mrs. Charles D. Jordan. Some useful 
novelties will be shown which have never 
before been offered for sale. To say that 
the art table is in the hands of Mrs. 
Emma L. Cheney and Miss Mary Cheney 
is enough to draw to it all eyes. It is also 
delightful to find that the younger genera- 
tion are coming forward to take their part 
in the work. Miss Ethel Cheney, with 
her friends, the King’s Daughters, will 
win many to purchase their stock of 
pretty fancy articles. The Hospital, in 
common with other charities, has suffered 
from the loss of income incident to the 
hard times. It needs, as it deserves, the 
cordial assistance of all lovers of human- 
ity. 








SucH pretty things for the neck can 
now be got at a moments notice. And now 
that one wishes to make so many Christ- 
mas presents it is a delight to see the 
attractive yokes, collarettes, stocks, 
feather boas and veilings so daintily dis- 
played at Miss Fisk’s, 44 Temple Place; 
these make very attractive presents for 
the holidays, and you will do well to ex- 
amine them. 











Elegant and Useful 


Holiday Gifts. 


WINTER STYLE 
Mackintoshes ana 


Cravenettes. 


The latest Parisian and London Novel- 
ties in varied and beautiful colorings. 
Fine Grade Storm Garments of every 
Description. 





Headquarters for all Sorts of Season- 
able and Useful Gift Offerings, including 


Umbrellas, Rubber Toilet Sets, 
Storm Hats, 
Atomizers, Hot Water Bottles, 
Rubber Toys, etc., ete. 


In fact if it’s Rubber we've 
got it! 


- 

Metropolitan Rubber Co. 

SUMMER STREET, 

Near Hovey’s. 

CLEVE & KRIM. 
A RARE OPPORTUNITY.—A very con- 

venient hygenic little cottage to be let to 

two persons, especially adapted to two women 
students. Housekeeping will be found easy. 
Two sunny chambers. Three minutes from 
Meeting House Hill electrics. Thirty-five min- 


utes from Franklin St. Rent $18 per month. 
Mrs. Wm. G. Babcock, 75 Clarkson Street, 


Dorchester. 

y Manuscript STANDS a good 
Oo u r chance with us. Enclose two 

stamps. CRESCENT LIVERARY CO., 














WALTER BAKER & CO. 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
PURE, HICH CRADE 


COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


a On this Conti t, have ived 


- HIGHEST AWARDS 


Industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 


+n Europe and America 


Unlike the Dutch Process, no Alka- 

lies or other Chemicals or Dyes are 

~ used in oay, of their preparations, 

Their delicious BREAKFAST COCOA is absolutely 
pure and soluble, and costs less than one cent a cup. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & GO. DORCHESTER, MASS, 
















HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
HOLIDAY BOOKS. 
Their Wedding Journey. 
By W. D. Howe ts. Holiday Edition. Fully 


illustrated, and bound in very attractive style. 
Crown 8vo, $3.00. 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 
With a biography of Omar Khayyam, and 56 su- 
Bue illustrations by ELinu VeppER. Popular 
dition. Crown 8vo, $5,00. 


The Last Leaf. 


By OLIVER WENDELL Ho.mes. Popular Holi- 
day Edition. With a Prefatory {Letter by Dr. 
Holmes and many illustrations. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


The Oliver Wendell Holmes Year 
Book. 


Selections from Dr. Holmes’s prose and poetry 
for Every Day of the Year. With a fine portrait. 
Attractively bound. 16mo, $1.00. 


The Story of a Bad Boy. 
By THomMAs BaiLey ALpricn. Holiday Edi- 
tion. With numerous admirable illustrations by 
A. Bb. Frost. Crown octavo, $2,00. 


Timothy’s Quest. 
A fine Holiday Edition of one of Mrs. W1GGIN’s 
most popular stories, fully and artistically illus- 
trated by OLIVER HERFORD. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Little Mr. Thimblefinger and his 


Queer Country. 


A delightful book for young folks (and older ones) 

Joe. CHANDLER HArkiIs, author of the 
“Uncle Remus” books. Fully and charmingly 
illustrated by OLIvER| HERFORD. 


$2.00. 
In Sunshine Land. 


Poems for Young Folks. By Epitu M. Tuomas. 
Illustrated by KATHARINE PyLe. Crown 8vo, 


$1.50. 

When Molly Was Six. 
A delightful story of charming literary quality. By 
ELizA ORNE WHITE, author of ** Winterborough.” 
With illustrations by KATHARINE PyLe. An ex- 
quisite holiday book. Square 16mo, $1.00. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
John Greenleaf Whittier. 


Life and Letters. By SAMUEL T. PICKARD. 
With 7 Portraits and Views. 2 vols., crown $vo, 
ilt top, $4.00. 
work which all admirers of the poet and all lov- 
ers of the man will welcome with peculiar gratitude. 
George William Curtis. 
An appreciative and admirable account of this 
knightly man and great citizen. By EDWARD 
Cary, in American Men of Letters Series. With 
a portrait. 16mo, $1.25 
Lucy Larcom. 
Life, Letters and Diary. By Rev. DANiEL D. 
AppIson. With fine new portrait. 16mo, $1.25. 
A book of great interest about one of the noblest of 
American women. 


Frances Power Cobbe. 


Her Ageitegeehy. With portrait and a picture 
of her home. 2 vols., 8vo, gilt top. $4.00. 

**Miss Cobbe has something of interest in the form 
of letters or stories about all sorts of notable people, 
including Mill, Darwin, Tennyson, ay en Dean 
Stanley, Cardinal Manning, Matthew Arnold, Mrs. 
Kemble, Lady Byron, Mrs. Stowe, Mary Somerville, 
Dr. Jowett, W. K. Greg and many others.” —London 
Telegraph. 


Familiar Letters of Thoreau. 


Edited with an introduction and notes, by FRANK 
B. SANBORN. Uniform with the Riverside Edi- 
tion of Thoreau’s Works. With a full Index. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.50. 


Maria Edgeworth. 


Life and Letters. Including letters and views of 
Scott, Lady Byron, Hallam, Madame de Stael, 


Square 8vo, 


Necker, Duc de Broglie, and many other celebri- 
ties. By Aucustus J.C. HARE. With portrait 
and view of her home. 2 vols., crown 8vo, $4.00. 


Sir Walter Scott. 
Familiar Letters. With a fine Steel Portrait of 
Scott and an Autographic Plan ot Abbotsford. 


2 vols., 8vo, gilt top, $6.00. 

“In perusing these fascinating pages we seem to 
live Sir Walter’s life over again along with him.”— 
London Telegraph. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
tO 
PLAY 
THE 


“CLARKE’S NEW METHOD FOR 
REED ORGANS.” 


The standard instruction book for the reed 
organ, distinct from any previous work by the 
same author. It contains all that is needed for 
a mastery of the instrument. $2.50. 


-“EMERSON'S NEW METHOD FOR 
REED ORGANS.” 


Easy, progressive lessons, scales, studies, with 
a fine collection of organ music. $2.50. 


“Bellak’s New Method 
for the Organ,” 


German and English edition. Paper, 75 
cents; Boards, $1.00. 


**Winner’s Eureka Method.” 


The latest instruction book. Paper, 75 
cents; Boards, $1 00. 


Any book matled postpaid on receipt of 
price. Send for catalogues of organ music. 














Agents for Knabe and Fischer Pianos and the 
self-playing “‘“Symphony.’’ For Musical Instru- 
ments, Strings, etc., send to 

JOHN C. HAYNES & CO., Boston. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., N. Y. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker. 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 

ose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna H. 
Suaw, Avice Stonz BLAcKWBLL, and Luvoy 
E. AntHony. For sale at Woman’s Journa 
Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. Price, post- 











Jackson, Mich, 


AMUSEMENTS. 


CAstte 


421 Tremont St. 
Telephone 977 Tremont. 
Edward E. Rose Lessee and Man 
Evenings at 8. Wed. and Sat. Mat. at 


‘*Most Beautiful Theatre in America.’’ 
“The Most Tremendous Battle Scene on Ship- 
board Ever Presented on the Stage.”’ 


5th—Week—5th 


Capt. Paul. 


BY EDWARD E. ROSE. 


Seats on sale two weeks in advance, at the 
Theatre Box Office, or the Branch Office, 175B 
Tremont St.—Telephone call, 3901 Boston. 


HOLLIS .iiiiin 


THEATRE, 
ISAAC B. RICH, Proprietor and Manager 


LAST WEEK. 


A 
GAIETY 
GIRL. 


Mr. GEORGE EDWARDES’ Company. 
Evenings at 8. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. 


Dec. 17.—-D ELLA FOX in her Comic Opera 
Success, “THE LIPMTLE TROOPER.” 


COLUMBIA THEATRE, 


Rica & Harris and t 
CHARLES FROHMAN 











Q. 
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Props. and Managers. 


MONDAY, DEC. 10O-SECOND WEEK. 


Marie Burroughs 


America’s most talented actress, 
In Her Great Success! 


THE PROFLIGATE. 


By A. W. PINERO, ESQ. 
Evenings at 8. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at2. 
Monday, Dec. 17.—Last week —Miss MARIE 
BURROUGHS in Repertoire of Great Plays. 


Bowdoin Square Theatre. 


CHARLES F. ATKINSO Manager. 
A SUPURB SPECTACULAR 
PRODUCTION OF 


PAUL KAUVAR. 
Evenings at 8. Wed. & Sat. at 2. 
Next Week.—_HUMANITY. 


[Isters ad 
Overegats, 


FOR MEN AND BOYS. 


All made on the premises, in our own 
clean workshops. 














Macullar, 
Parker and Company, 


400 Washington Street. 


JOSEPH HARTSHORN &SON, 


Decorative 
Upholsterers, 


FURNITURE, DRAPERIES. 
UPHOLSTERY, SHADES. 

A specialty is made of order work and furni- 
ture repairing. Satisfaction guaranteed. Address 
or call at 1002 Boylston St., near Mass. Ave. 


Any Photograph 
Anything 
Anywhere. 


You are home again from abroad. Have 
you & more or less confused idea of many 
views, paintings and bits of sculpture? 
Half the pleasure of travelling is in talk- 
ing over a trip intelligently with friends 
at home, orin mentally reviewing, when 
alone in some quiet corner, the pleasant 
experiences of the past. Our business is 
to supply this sort of enjoyment at 
moderate cost. It can only be done with 
the aid of photographs, which refresh the 
memory and start the train of thought. 
Our collection includes views from all 
parts of the world, as well as reproduc- 
tions of works of art. We print from our 
own negatives, and carry in stock over 
15,000 subjects. It will surprise you how 
quickly an elusive memory is refreshed, 
and how endless the enjoyment from one 
of these collections. We supply albums 
and do mounting in most approved styles. 
We also make lantern slides from any of 
our negatives. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO. 


338 Washington Street, Boston. 














vaid, 50 cents. 
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WICKED PATIENCE, 


BY MRS. JULIA WARD HOWE. 





Sweet Christ, with flagellations brought 
To thine immortal martyrdom, 

Cancel the bitter treasons wrought 

By men who bid thy kingdom come. 


Their sinful blood we may not urge, 
While Mercy stays thy righteous hand; 
But take ali ours, if that should purge 
The wicked patience of the land! 


——__—~@o— 


BEING HIS MOTHER. 





BY JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 





Being his mother, when he goes away 
1 would not hold him overlong, and so 
Sometimes my yielding s'ght of him grows, oh! 

So quick of tears, | joy he did not stay 

To catch the faintest rumor of them. Nay, 
Leave always his eyes clearand glad, although 
Mine own, dear Lord, do fill to overflow ; 

Let his remembered features, as | pray, 

Smile ever on me! Ah! what stress of love 
Thou givest me to guard with Thee thiswise— 
Its fullest speech ever to be denied 

Mine own, being bis mother! All thereof 
Thou knowest only, looking from the skies 
As when not Christ alone was crucified. 

— Lippincott’s. 


—- +“ 
For the Woman's Journal. 
THE HOME-GUARD. 


The Moral Victory in New York. 





ELLA GILBERT IVES. 





Yes, call them out—the home-guard, who keep 
the fireside altar 

And burn the sacred myrrh toa righteous God 
alway! 

Their hands are clean, their hearts pure, with sin 
they dare not palter— 

They’re God's reserves; our gallant host may 
every fear allay! 

The gentle, daunticss home-guard will surely win 
the day. 


They’re pressing close—the home-guard, with 
high, heroic faces, 

And hearts that never hesitate God’s mandate to 
obey. 

They wear the gospel armor, and in the van 
their places 

They fearless take, well knowing that the Right 
will win the day, 

When God's reserves, the home- guard, are 
summored to the fray. 


They’re marching tack—the home -guard, to 
keep the fireside altar; 

The fight is o'er, the victory won; shall they 
return to pray, 

Until defeat again impend, and bearded lips 
shall falter, 

And cail upon the hcme-guard the awful curse to 
Blay ? 

On God’s reserves, the home-guard, to come and 
win the day? 


O patient, dauntless home-guard! what hand 
shali dare to alter 

The great historic record, emblazoned with 
God's **Nay!"’ 

From closet and fro m fireside, from spelling-book 
and psalter, 

They’ve come to the arena of ideas—come to 
stay: 

For God’s reserves, the home-guard, will never 
yield the day. 





ROSINE’S ROMANCE, 


BY KATE M. CLEARY. 








When Miss Magnolia carefully with- 
drew the dress from the great cedar trunk, 
uppinned the old damask tablecloth which 
enveloped it, and spread out its shining 
folds for the admiration of her niece, 
Rosine, that young lady clasped her 
pretiy hands and quoted Keats: 

‘+A thing of beauty is a joy forever!’ ” 
she said. 

Miss Magnolia nodded and smiled. She 
was small and round and brown as a 
maiden lady of a decidedly certain age 
could be. But her heart, which had been 
full of sentiment once, was a warm and 
sensitive organ still. And she took a deal 
of interest in Rosine’s romance. 

‘Yes, my dear, it isa thing of beauty. 
And to think I never wore it but twice! 
Dear, dear!” 

**You had a lover then, auntie?” asked 
Rosine. 

“Yes, pet. This was one of the dresses 
I got for my marriage. But he went away 
—on business, he said. And he never 
came back. It is just the gown for your 
fancy dress bal!,” hurried on Miss Mag- 
nolia. ‘*A trifle short, of course, but there 
is quite a piece turned in at the top that 
you could let down. You shall go as a 
lady of long ago.” 

‘Not so very long ago,’”’ protested Ro- 
sine, with a laugh. ‘But really, auntie, 
I don’t like to take it. It is too lovely !’’ 

‘‘Not for a raiment of war. Remember, 
you are going to conquer the dragon!” 

“That is so. And the master should 
have written, ‘Thrice is she armed who 
wears a pretty dress!” 

The foe against whom Miss Rosine 
Wilde purposed arraying herself was the 
obdurate uncle of her handsome lover. He 
had promptly and perversely opposed the 
marriage of his nephew. The young fel- 
low would have iguored the refzsal of his 
relative were it not that the old gentle- 
man had always been very kind to him; 
had indeed taken the place of his dead 
father. So he decided that Rosine should 





meet his uncle, and put his prejudice to 


rout. 
‘*He is coming to visit an old friend of 


his,” Cyril had said—‘‘Judge Chartreau. 
You know the Chartreau family. Of 
course you have heard they are going to 
give a fancy dress ball next month in 
honor of the coming out of their daughter, 
Lisette. You will receive a card. You 
will attend. You will meet Uncle Albert. 
Aad you will take his heart by storm!” 

Hopefully had he planned his scheme; 
enthusiastically had he explained it. But 
Rosine protested. It was to be a grand 
ball, and she had nothing to wear. Be 
sides, she did not like the idea of plotting 
to make a person like her. And— 

**Bless you!” cried Cyril, “he doesn't 
dislike you. I don’t believe he even 
knows your name. His resentment is gen- 
eral, not particular. As soon as I told him 
I was in love with a Southern girl, he—he 
(I have to drop into slang, Rosine)—he 
sat square down on me. It seems « South- 
ern girl jilted him when he was young, 
and he is bound to save me from a like 
awful fate. But when once he sees you, 
he is bound to capitulate. Heisa regular 
old brick—Uncle Albert!” 

“But I have nothing to wear. And, 
what is more, I cannot buy a dress for 
the Chartreau ball. We—Aunt Magholia 
and I—are poor as the proverbial church 
mice.” 

But just then Miss Magnolia came to 
Rosine’s relief, like a regular little fairy 
godmother. 

‘*The very thing !’’ she cried—‘‘my prim- 
rose satin!" 

Rosine regarded her dubiously, delight- 
edly. She knew her aunt had slways 
guarded jealously her trunkful of treas- 
ures, her jewels, her laces, her rich, atiff, 
glistening old brocades. 

‘**Do you mean it, auntie?” 

Miss Magnolia’s bright old eyes winked 
very rapidly indeed. 

“I do, my dear! 
myself. ’ 

And that was how Rosine Wilde came 
to be the belle of Madame Chartreau’s 
fancy dress ball. The proposed festivity 
had been the talk of New Orleans for 
several weeks. The night long antici- 
pated was cool, crisp, sweet and pearly. 
The broad balconied old residence on St. 
Charles Street was brilliantly lighted up. 
Many a carriage rolled ap, rolled off. 
When Rosine“ descended from the ba 
rouche of her chaperon, she felt a little 
nervous, a little elated, and conscious that 
she was looking uncommonly well—as 
indeed she was. Quite a picture was the 
pretty young figure, in the clinging gown 
of pale yellowish satin, picturesquely 
puffed and quaintly fashioned. The cor- 
sage, cut roundly, revealed the firm, full 
throat. Dainty mouse-skin swathed the 
arms, which, if slender, were also ex- 
quisitely rounded; and the small, olive- 
tinted face was lit to loveliness by pansy 
black eyes. A flash of adoration suc 
ceeded the serene nonchalance of Cyril 
Rodney’s countenance as he caught sight 
of her. He made his way to her side. 

*‘Queen Rosine!” he murmured. ‘** You’re 
by far the prettiest girl here to night 
Poor Uncle Albert! How complete will 
be his surrender !”” 

She swept him a mocking courtesy. 

‘* Ah,” she said, smilingly, ‘if that con- 
viction were but mine’’— 

The sentence ended in a long, soft sigh. 

“Si te pas gagne” he began. ‘*Con- 
found it, I never can get my tongue 
around your creolisms! The saying is, 
however, that if there were no sighing 
in the world the world would stifle. Now, 
prepare to face the music!”’ 

And off he went. He soon returned. 
By his side was a sturdy old gentleman. 

Rosine’s heart beat more rapidly. 

“The dragon!” she said. 

Silvery hair had the dragon. A dark 
mustache had the dragon. A florid com- 
plexion had the dragon. And a manner 
that was grave, dignified, courteous. 

“Uncle Albert,” explained Cyril, with 
boyish eagerness, ‘‘this is Miss Rosine 
Wilde.” 

‘*Wilde!” 


I was young once 


The old gentleman started 
perceptibly. He looked at the blushing 
girl—at the yellowish gown. He bowed. 

“And,” avowed young Rodney, send- 
ing his sweetheart a swift smile of en- 
couragement, ‘“tand—the young lady of 
whom I spoke to you.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Albert Ellsworth. 
Then interrogatively: ‘*Wilde? Was 
your father’s name Clayton Wilde?’ 

Rosine assented. 

‘‘And your mother’s maiden name was 
Magnolia Kingsley ?” 

“Oh, dear, no! Aunt Magnolia was 
never married. My mother’s name was 
Madeline Kingsley.” 

‘Eh?’ cried the dragon. 

The florid color had faded from his 
cheeks. He was tugging nervously at 
his dark mustache. He looked agitated 
and perplexed. 

‘*My mother died ten years ago,” said 
Rosine, ‘‘and since then I have lived with 
Aunt Magnolia.” 

Mr. Ellsworth regarded her grimly. 

“Is that,” he asked abruptly, ‘‘your 








aunt’s gown you have on?” 





The soft rose fire in the girl’s cheek 
deepened. 

‘*How in the world did you know?’ 
she counter-questioned. 

A queer, wavering smile was his only 
reply. 

A constrained silence ensued. Cyril 
gave his uncle an astonished glance. 

**So Magnolia is an old maid?” said Mr. 
Ellsworth, abruptly. 

‘*If she is.” cried Rosine, stung to de- 
fense by a remark she considered rude, 
‘tit is because she was true to a lover who 
proved unworthy of her!” 

‘**Eh!” ejaculated Mr. Ellsworth, more 
sharply than before. And suddenly he 
turned and walked away. 

The following day he insisted on ac- 
companying his nephew to the gauat,ram 
shackle, once aristocratic old house in the 
French quarter, where Rosine lived. As 
they were passing the vaulted entrance to 
the little flagged courtyard, Albert Ells- 
worth caught sight of a familiar figure | 
moving among the potted palms and | 
boxes of blooms. 

‘Go on, lad !” he said toCyril. He had 
paused, and was looking through the 
brief avenue of gloom to the brightness 
beyond. 

Cyril was about to question this new 
vagary, when the thought of a peculiar 
possibility made him catch his breath and 
doas bidden. He knocked at the barred 
black door, and was admitted to Rosine’s 
radiant presence. And meanwhile his 
uncle went into the courtyard. The lit- 
tle old lady standing by the banana tree 
looked up at the sound of the step on the 
stones. 

**Magnolia!”’ he cried. 

Miss Magnolia gazed at him in a dazed, 
half frightened way. Did ghosts ever 
appear in the daytime? Stouter than he 
whom she had known, and with bair grown 
gray; but the same. Around her, in a 
fantastic dance, the broken fountain, the 
long-leaved banana tree and the giant 
oleanders went whirling. She didn’t 
faint, but she came nearer to it than she 
ever had come in her life. 

“Did you think [ had deserted you, 
Magnolia? When [| left you to go North 
on business, I believed in you as l’ve 
never believed in any one since. And 
while away I heard and read that you 
had married that young Wilde IL used to 
be so jealous of. So I went to Europe. 
And I stayed there.” 

**But Clayton Wilde married Madeline. 
I always told you he came to see her.” 

“Yes, [ know that—now. I was a fool 
to have been so easily convinced of your 
falsity. You haven’t changed a bit. [ 
knew you the moment I saw you.” 

Miss Magnolia smiled delightedly. She 
did not know he had expected to see her. 

‘I never forgot the dress you wore the 
last time I saw you,” declared Mr. Ells- 
worth, waxing fervent. ‘I recognized it 
on your niece last night.” 

‘‘Last night! Are you—surely you are 
not the dragon ?” 

**Wha-at?”’ 

‘*The—the dragon!” faltered Miss Mag- 
nolia. 

Mr. Ellsworth still looked blank. 

**That,” murmured the little lady, feel- 
ing she was in for it, and might as well 
make a clean breast, ‘twas what Rosine 
and I called Cyril’s uncle. And Rosine 
was going to conquer him.” 

He burst out laughing. 

‘*Well, she did. The boy shall marry 
Madeline’s pretty daughter. And you, 
Magnolia—you’ll marry me!” 

‘Oh, dear, no! I’m too old.” 

*“*Not a day.” 

“And ugly—now.” 

**Loveliest woman in the world to me,” 
insisted the dragon, loyally. 

‘*Bless you, my children!” cried a voice 
from above. 

The pair in the courtyard glanced up. 
On one of the inner balconies stood Rosina 
and Cyril. 

‘Vanish, you scamps!” roared the 
dragon. 

‘“T shan’t allow you to marry a South: 
ern girl, sir!’? shouted back Cyril, as he 
and Rosine beat a brisk retreat. 

Laughing and breathless they faced 
each other in the old drawing-room. 
‘Everything is lovely, sweetheart!” cried 
Cyril, in an ecstasy.—Peninsular Home 
Journal. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


The Central Christian Advocate says: 


Three of the best-known young women 
of Cincinnati have taken the Hopkins 
House, immediately opposite the entrance 
to Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa., 
and have opened a school to prepare girls 
for that famous institution. These are 
the Misses Shipley, daughters of Mr. 
Murray Shipley, widely known in busi- 
ness and benevolent circles. Miss Lizzie 
Shipley was a graduate of Wesleyan, and 
subsequently pursued special studies in 
Germany. Each has eminent qualifications 
for the undertaking. Their idea is to 
study the special aptitudes of each stu- 
dent, while preparing her for advanced 
collegiate work, with the view to aid her 
in wisely choosing her electives. The 
capacity of their school is already taxed 
to accommodate the applicants. 
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15,000 PEOPLE DI 


In New England alone every year from CONSUMPTION. My method of treatment is the 


only discovered cure for this disease in any of its stages. 
Che cough in thirty days. It is less expensive than a change of climate, 
‘and if I cannot relieve you, your money will be returned. 


topped in a week. 


The fever, night-sweats, or chills 


I will agree to cure every case of ASTHMA, even if you have had it fifty years, 
CATARRH, BRONCHITIS, and HAY FEVER, I will cure to stay cured. 


Patients at a distance will be treated by mail. 


No consultation fees. Office hours: 9 until §, 


DR. ALBERT RHHDER, 
5 PARK SQUARE, 
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To the Educational Review tor October 
E. W. Scripture of Yale University gives 
an article on the **Aims and status of child 
study,”’ which all mothers or any one 
interested in the education of children 
will read with profit. Much of our kin- 
dergarten work, Mr. Scripture says, is 
fatal to good eyesight; it is an educa- 
tional crime to allow young children to do 
perforating or bead-stringing. Systematic 


| tests of the eyes would long ago have 


made this apparent to every one, and 
would have saved thousands of cases of 
myopia. There are in every city hundreds 
of cases of lop-sided growth or stunted 
chest capacity, hundreds of ruined mem- 
ories and misdirected wills, all of which 
might have been detected in time by 
periodic, careful tests and measurements. 
First and foremost, then, we ought to 
make sure by child-study that the chil- 
dren are in proper condition for school 
work. The only security against mental 
and bodily disease and deformity, and 
against the maltreatment of children who 
are really sick or weak, while the fact is 
not known to teacher or parent, lies in a 
periodic system of testing. 
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SOME PLAIN WORDS ON A FORBIDDEN 
SUBJECT, 


BY MRS. ELIZA SPROAT TURNER. 


The writer of this, a woman with grand- 
children, claims the right of age and of an 
earnest purpose to treat her subject with 
freedom. 

There has lately been established in 
Philadelphia an association which aims 
to be an improvement on the old-time 
Foundling Hospital. Lustead of a great 
building in which are congregated all the 
infants of whom their mothers are 
ashamed, there is a Directory of women, 
chosen not only for their tenderness, but 
also for their experience and wisdom. 
These women found no new institution, 
but aim to establish relations with ail 
existing institutions interested in poor or 
deserted children, and to supply them 
with means for a further extension of 
their work. The advantages of such a 
system over the traditional Foundling are 
these: 1. For some cause not very well 
understood, whenever very young creat- 
ures, whether lambs, calvesgor babies, are 
herded together, they pine and die. This 
is the case in hospitals where cleanliness 
and reasonable care are observed. The 
Directory proposes to board all infants in 
the country when practicable, or, at any 
rate, in private families, keeping a sys- 
tematic oversight of their treatment. 

2. They will earnestly endeavor to win 
the confidence of each mother, and per- 
suade her to keep her child. To this end 
it will be their care to find employment 
where she will be allowed to have it with 
her; or, if circumstances do not permit 
this, or if the disgrace is more than the 
unfortunate girl can bear, they will keep 
her secret and help her in all ways to re- 
gain her self-respect, at the same time 
preserving for her such traces of her 
child that if at any time she should be 
strong enough to claim it, she may have 
the power. This is instead of the turn- 
stile system, which encourages a foolish 
or dismayed young creature, in the first 
impulse of her desperation, and before 
she has had time to experience any ma- 
ternal feeling, to fling her babe into 
oblivion, relieved from ever seeing or 
hearing of it again. 

The discussion aroused by this experi. 
ment has led some Philadelphia women, 
who had not heretofore thought much 
for themselves on such matters, to ex. 
amine a little more curiously the social 
theories in which they had been educated, 
and even to question their soundness, 

In every crime of the sort distinctively 
classed as immoral, there must be two 
criminals. One of these is, through lack 
of education and knowledge of the world, 
more feeble than the other; and yet the 
one who ought, by every rule of man- 
hood and chivalry, to protect the weaker, 
is almost always the seducer. The one 
who risks in the sin comparatively 
nothing, is willing to let the other, for 
his pleasure, risk all that life is worth. 
He whose conduct is the baser by all this 
difference in risk is allowed to keep his 
place in society and is only mildly blamed, 
while she is, both by men and women, 
but especially by women, crushed by a 
punishment so cruel, so pursuing, so in. 
exorable, that a return to virtue is almost 
impossible. 
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Are these discriminations right? Are 
they necessary for the conservation of 
society? ‘*Why, certainly, because of 
the necessity of guarding family descent, 
No man is willing to be in doubt as to 
whether his children, to whom he is to 
leave his name and estate, are his own; 
therefore we must establish, as a general 
principle, the obligation to purity among 
our women; and we must guard them by 
walls so high, and punish their occasional 
escapes by a perdition so final, that very 
few will dream of escaping. ‘This is for 
our wives, you understand. With our- 
selves it is different. The wrong to 
women from their husband’s infidelity is 
not so great.” 

Are we so sure of that? The wife does 
not, as a rule, hold much estate, but if 
there be one thing in this life in which 
she may be supposed to have an equal 
property with her husband, it is their 
children. At any rate, she feels so and 
always will. God tells every mother 
this, whatever man may have told her to 
the contrary. If a woman, marrying a 
man she supposed of good character, finds 
out tvo late that he is, or even has been, 





The Magic Touch 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


You smile at the idea, But 
if you are a sufferer from 


Dyspepsia 
And Indigestion, try a bottle, and be- 
fore you have taken half a dozen doses, 


you will involuntarily think, and no 
doubt exclaim, 


‘That Just Hits It!’’ 


“That soothing effect is a magie 
touch!’ Hood's Sarsaparilla gently 
tones and strengthens the stomach 
and digestive organs, invigorates the 
liver, creates a natural, healthy desire 
for food, gives refreshing sleep, and 
in short, raises the health tone of the 
entire system. Remember 

Sarsa- 


Hood's 
Cures 


Hood’s Pills cure liver ills, constipation, 
biliousness, jaundice, sick headache, indigestion 








Harper's Magazine 


The Simpletons, a new novel by Tuomas 
Harpy, will be begun in the December Number, 
1894, and continued to November, 1895. Who- 
ever may be one s favorite among English nov- 
elists, it will be conceded by all critics that 
CHomAs Harpy stands foremost as a master 
artist in fiction, and The Simpletons may be 
expected to arouse enthusiasm not inferior in 
degree to that which has marked Trilby -the 
most successful story of the year. Another 
leading feature will pe the Personal Recol- 
lections of Joan of Arc, by the Sieur Lovis 
pe Conte, He Page and Secretary, under which 
guise the most popular of living American maga- 
zine writers will present the story of the Maid 
of Orieans, In the January Number will appear 
& profusely iliustrated paper on Charleston 
and the Carolinas, the first of a series of 
Southern Papers. 

Northern Africa is attracting more attention 
than at any other time since it was the seat of 
empires. The next volume of HARPER’S 
MAGAZINE will contain four illustrated articles 
on this region, and three of them will depict the 
present lifethere. JuLtan RaLpu will prepare 
for the MAGAZINE a series of eight stories, de- 
picting typical phases of Chinese Life and 
Manners. Besides the long stvries, there will 
begin in the January Number the first ehapters 
of A Three-Part Novelette, by RicHaRD 
HARDING Davis—the longest work yet aitempted 
by this writer. Complete short stur.es by popu- 
lar writers will continue to be a feature of the 
MAGAZINE. 


Send for Illustrated Prospectus. 





The Volumes of the MAGAZINE begin with 
the Numbers for June and December of each 
year. When no time is mentioned, subscrip- 
tions will begin with the Number current at the 
pmo receipt of order. i cases, for bind- 
ing, 00 cents each—by mail, postpaid. Title-page 
and Index sent on eulledian. 4 aiid 

Remittances should be made by Post-office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


Newspapers are not to copy this advertisement without 
the express order of Harper & B: others. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS 


Harper's Magazine, = one year, $4 00 
Harper’s Weckly, = ss 4 00 
Harpers Bazar, = a 400 
Harpers Young People, “ 200 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United 
States, Canada, and Mexico. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
P.O. Box 959 N. Y City. 


Address 
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immoral, she realizes that it is a case of 
false pretence, and one from whose con- 
sequences she is powerless to escape. She 
finds herself compelled to bring into life 
the sort of children she did not bargain 
for, children with the sort of inheritance 
she does not wish to leave them; tenden- 
cies to animal indulgence, coarseness of 
thought, weakness of will, perhaps ac- 
quired disease. She must, however re- 
luctantly, be a party with him in replant- 
ing the seeds of qualities she abhors, in 
the offspring of her own body and soul. 
In the face of this, is there no need for us 
to guard the morals of our men? 


“But there are some things which, 
however we may lament their necessity, 
it is Quixotism to war against. The pas- 
sions of young men are so strong as to be 
almost uncontrollable. The effort to con- 
trol them would absorb their energy and 
thought, to the detriment of other things 
which ought to occupy their attention. 
Moreover, such unnatural se)f-denial 
would often be positively injurious to the 
health; physicians say so.” 

We will take one of these propositions 
ata time. There are some conditions of 
society in which the passion for theft or 
the passion for cannibalism would be un- 
controllable; they are not, as a rule, so 
with us. Why? Because the mighty 
force of public sentiment takes sides with 
us against our disposition to indulge 
these natural propensities. Nor need we 
go to more uncivilized races than our own 
for illustrations. Widely different as are 
women and men in some of their char- 
acteristics, it isa fact which must not be 
overlooked, if we desire to get at the 
truth, that they are subject to the same 
temptations. It is quite as easy for 
women to indulge in narcotics as men; 
the enjoyment to them is just as keen; yet 
we seldom see, for instance, a woman 
using tobacco. Why? Because the gen- 
eral sentiment of their world is against 
it. It is just as natural for a woman to 
resort to stimulants. Indeed, the times 
when women feel the need of something 
to sustain them in physical weakness are 
more frequent; yet female drunkards are 
comparatively rare. Why? Because, no 
matter how strongly the need may urge, 
the general abhorrence of a female drunk- 
ard reinforces her own power of resist- 
ance. If men were so helped and guarded, 
they too could keep from drunkenness. If 
the public sentiment of all Christendom 
were turned against immorality in man, 
then men, defended against their lower 
selves by a power so tremendous, could 
restrain their passions, as women are ex- 
pected to restrain theirs. 

‘*But, while the love of stimulants, etc., 
is strong in us, it is not, like sex attrac- 
tion, a necessary part of us. To deny 
the latter is to deny an ordinance.of our 
Creator. It is unnatural, and therefore 
cannot be right.’’ Will you apply this 
reasoning equally to women? If not, it 
fails. We think it does not apply to 
either. We have faith to believe that, 
while we cannot yet see how the terrible 
problem of this ‘‘slight but dread excess”’ 
is to be solved, it will be solved, and the 
happier day ‘“‘towards which the whole 
creation moves’? will surely come; and 
meantime, pretty much our whole present 
state of half-civilization is unnatural. It 
is unnatural for us to live shut up in 
houses—such houses, at least, as those 
we yet know how to build. It is unnatural 
for us to be so swaddled from the air in 
clothes—such mummy-clothes, at least, 
as those we have yet devised. It is un- 
natural for us to be huddled together in 
cities, where, at our best, we must breathe 
each other’s breath, and suffer each 
other’s house-smoke, and imbibe each 
other’s diseases from sewer and water 
pipes, and where, at our worst, we crawl 
in and out among each other as close as 
fresh-hatched maggots in a heap. But 
even so we are not lost, for it seems that 
our Lord has implanted in his human race 
a tenacity of life, and a power of adapting 
itself to artificial conditions, through 
which He is saving it in its progress 
through the desert to the Promised 
Land. 

As to the question of health, we have 
on our side the authority of many physi- 
cians that celibacy is not, as a rule, 
detrimental to health, and that, in the 
exceptional cases, it is not nearly so dan- 
gerous as illicit indulgence. 

But suppose we are mistaken? Sup- 
pose it true that in the continence which 
is, it must be acknowledged, an unnatural 
condition for either sex, the men (who 
alone are ever considered in this connec- 
tion) should sometimes suffer? Then, in 
the name of Heaven, let them suffer. If 
there are to be trials, what sacred exemp- 
tion has man over woman, that he alone 
should escape them? What right has he 
to secure his bodily comfort at such a 
cost to her in body and soul? What rule 
of Christianity, of chivalry, or even com- 
mon average manhood, can make him 
willing so to také care of himself? 

But there is another sort of man, who 
says to himself—‘'It seems that I must do 
some harm, but I will do as little as possi- 
ble;’’ and so he takes his share in keeping 





up the unnatural, unspeakable horrors of 
houses of prostitution. 

‘But it is mostly their fault, after all; 
they ought to defend themselves. If a 
woman is so weak that she cannot resist 
my importunities, how can I respect her?” 

Alas! the education of the girl from the 
cradle has tended to make her weak. She 
has been taught to mistrust her own 
judgment, and defer to the views of the 
men about her. The ideal of femininity 
placed before her is a being confiding, 
pliable, deprecating, a creature all soaked 
in sentiment, thinking through her in- 
stincts, acting from her impulses; and 
she is placed by this mistaken ideal at 
the mercy of any man who approaches 
her through her affections. ‘Can it be 
possible?’ asks the lover reproachfully— 
“Cau it be that my darling little girl 
suspects that I would wrong her? Does 
she not believe that I am the best judge of 
what is or is not dangerous? Nay, I have 
been mistaken; you do not love me, or 
you would trust me.’ Then the human 
creature trained to yield, unable to cope 
with the human creature trained to de- 
mand, does trust, and the whole situation 
is changed. The lion finds that dead game 
somehow ceases to be interesting; the 
pursuit is over. The baseness of all this, 
the fact which makes his sin ao far exceed 
hers, is that he knew full well it was she 
and not he who incurred all the danger. 
For her the long, long months of dread; 
for her the certain discovery; for her the 
culminating hours of agony and peril, 
ending in no sweet recompense of mother- 
joy; for her the day when a small, soft, 
quivering creature is left to wail in some 
one’s ash-barrel; for her the shuddering 
leap over the deck into the black river, or 
a plunge as black and deep into social 
oblivion and disgrace. For her, the whole 
purpose and meaning of life frustrated. 
For him, his easy place in the world as 
before. Is it for the interest of society 
that this crime, of all others, should meet 
with full retribution? Then let us, of the 
two criminals, punish the meanest most. 

‘“*But it is not our fault,” still pleads 
the ruling sex. ‘*We would not do wrong 
if we could help it, but our human nature 
takes us unawares, and we are so weak!”’ 
And meanwhile, in cold blood, with pru- 
dent intent to shift from their own 
shoulders the responsibility of their 
anticipated weakness, these men who can- 
not trust themselves, these men who are 
the fathers of little tender school girls, 
take counsel together, and fix what they 
call the ‘age of consent” in Pennsylvania 
at sixteen, New Hampshire thirteen, 
Tennessee, North Carolina, Idaho, ten; 
Delaware, until recently, seven. A trait 
so shameful almost makes one dread lest 
the very God who made us should sicken 
of us, and drop His human experiment as 
a failure. 

The possibility of such legislation as 
the above seems to prove one thing—that, 
however efficient men may be in affairs 
pertaining to business, war, and diplo- 
macy, they are not competent to regulate 
the morals of acommunity. Now, there- 
fore, let the women come tothe front, for 
here is a domain in which, even without 
the vote, they have, if they will but wield 
it, the power. Let us make it a social 
issue. Let every young girl positively 
decline acquaintance with a fast young 
man. Let every woman in society abso- 
Jutely refuse to receive in her house a 
man, no matter what his wealth, or 
family, or influence, whom she would not 
receive if he were a woman. Let the 
reformed sower of wild oats be made to 
feel that, if forgiven, it is as we would 
forgive, but not feel quite the same 
toward a reformed thief. Let us all, 
when a scandal is bruited among us, ask 
first, not ‘‘Where is the woman, that we 
may punish her?” but, equally at least, 
‘*Where is the man?” 

‘*But it can’t be done? There are men 
in society who are not beyond censure in 
this one direction, and yet who are, in the 
other relations of life, good friends, good 
citizens, influential and valuable members 
of the community. They are not all bad 
because of one weakness.” 

Neither were the women all bad, whose 
lives their weakness has spoiled. 

‘‘But we dare not, we women; if we 
should apologize for a girl who goes 
wrong, the world might think we had not 
ourselves a proper horror of sin.”’ Oh, 
risk that, sister women! Before you 
crush the poor creature who is sure to get 
retribution enough, stop and think she 
would not have fallen but for the one 
who escapes. I am sure that the Ameri- 
can woman and the American girl could 
afford to take such a position, and that no 
man whose respect she values would re 
spect her the less therefor; but if they 
did, she ought still to speak the truth. It 
seems to me that if there is one duty in 
this life which God has especially laid 
upon women, it is the raising of the 
standard of morality; it is put in our 
hands, and shame befall us if we evade it 
It is only for every good woman in the 
land to discountenance socially every man 
who is not of good moral character, and 
the work is done. When women insist on 





the same standard of virtue for men as 
for themselves, and when men learn that 
they must, they will find they can, be 
pure. 

We look for the time when the passion 
of love, not weakened, but purified, shall 
be the vivifying principle of our lives; 
the awakener in us of all that is most 
heroic, most chivalric, most tender; when 
love shall call to our hearts as the sun 
calls to the earth, and the wholesome soil 
will answer, not in miasma, but in all 
luxuriance and joy. 

“Then reign the world’s great bridals, chaste 
and calm, 
Then springs the crowning nace of humankind.” 
— Woman's Progress. 


HUMOROUS. 


First Little Girl—Has your sister begun 
takin’ music lessons yet? Second Little 
Girl—She’s takin’ sometin’ on th’ piano, 
but I can’t tell yet whether it’s music or 
typewritin’.—New York Observer. 


Miss Blithely (interested in science)— 
Can one get a shock from a telephone? 
Top Spiffkins (intent on ethics)—That de- 
pends, my dear young lady, on who is 
talking at the other end.—Harper’s Bazar. 


In the Cause of Science. Spriggins— 
I don’t hear anything lately of Dr. Gar- 
ner and his study of the monkey tongue. 
Diggins—No. You see the doctor is study- 
ing the language of the railroad brakemen. 
He has succeeded in distinguishing a 
vocabulary of eleven distinct words, and 
he hopes to add to that number.—Judge. 


Diners-out often complain of bad effects 
resulting from intellectual effort immedi- 
— after a hearty meal. Diners-out 
might learn something from the dogs in 
this matter. Ponto, like his master, speaks 
for his dinner, but he does the speaking 
before eating, and so does no offence to 
his digestive apparatus.—Boston Tran- 
script. 


It Pursues Him Everywhere. Preacher 
—Yes, my brethren, there is a dread tri- 
bunal before which we shall all be called 
to appear, when all that we have done 
amiss will be brought to light. Politician 
(aside)—This is terrible! Ye can’s go 
nowhere, not even to church, without 
havin’ that infernal Lexow Committee 
throwed up to you!—Puck. 


This is the message the telegraph mes- 
senger handed to him: ‘Come down as 
soon as you can. I am dying. Kate.” 
Eight hours later he arrived at the sum- 
mer hotel, to be met on the piazza by 
Kate herself. Why — what did you 
mean by sending me such a message?” 
he asked. “Oh,” she gurgled, ‘‘l wanted 
to say that I was dying to see you, but 
my ten words ran out and I had to stop.” 
—Indianapolis Journal. 








BEYOND COMPARISON 


Are the good qualities ies possessed by Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. Above all it purifies the 
blood, thus strengthening the nerves; it 
regulates the digestive organs, invigorates 
the kidneys and liver, tones and builds up 
the entire system, cures Scrofula, Dyspep- 
sia, Catarrh and Rheumatism. Get Hood’s 
and only Hood’s. 

Hoop's PILLs cure all liver ills, bilious- 
ness, jaundice, indigestion, sick headache. 
25c. 








Harper’s Weekly 


IN 1895 

HARPER’S WEEKLY isa pictorial his- 
tory of the times. It presents every impor- 
tant event promptly, accurately, and exhaus- 
tively in illustration and descriptive text of the 
highest order. 

The manner in which, during 1894, it has 
treated the Chicago Railway Strikes, and the 
Chino-Japanese War, and the amount of light it 
was able to throw on K ores the instant attention 
was directed to that little-kaown country, are 
examples of its almost boundless resources. 
Julian Ralph, tha distingushed writer and corre- 
spondent, has been sent to the seat of war, and 
there joined by C. D. Weldon, the well-known 
American artist, now for many years resident in 
Japan, who has been engaged to co-op2rate with 
Mr. Ralph in sending to HARPER'S WEEKLY 
exclusive information and illustration. 

During 1895 every vital question will be 
discussed with vigor and without prejudice in 
the editorial columns, and also in special articles 
by the highest authorities in each department. 
Portraits of the men and women wh» are 
making history, and powerful and caustic polit- 
ical cartoons, will continue to be characteristic 
features. Lhis Busy World, with its keen 
and kindly comment on the lesser doings of the 
day, will remain a regular department. 

Fiction. There will b2 two p»werfal serials, 
both handsomely iliustrated—P'he Red Cock- 
ade, a stircing romance of olden days, by Stan- 
ley J. Weyman, anda novel of New York, en- 
titled The Son of His Father, by Brander 
Matthews —several novelettes, and many short 
stories by popular writers. 


Send for Illustrated Prospectus. 


The Volumes of tha WEEKLY begin with the 
first Number for January of each year. When 
no time is mentioned, subscriptions will begin 
with the Number current at the time of receipt of 
Order. 

Cloth Cases for each volume, suitable for 
binding, will be sent by mati, postpaid, on 
recep.t of $1.00 each. Title-page and Index sent 
on application. 

Remittances should be made by Post-office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


Hemspapen 3 are not to copy this advertisement without 
e express order of Harper & Brothers. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


Harper’s Megasine, - one year, $400 

Harper’s W-ekly, - ” 400 

Harper’s Bazar, “6 400 

Harper’s Young People, $6 2 00 

Postage free to all subscribers in the United 
States, Canada, and Mezico. 


Address, HARPER & BROTHER RS 
- Box 959, N. Y. City. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Ri Rights Leaflets are for 
sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaflets 
should be made payable to ‘*Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association.”’ 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty different 
Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Address onLy Leaflet Department, 

Woman’s JouRNAL Orrice, 
Boston, Mass. 





SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, 
Mary B. Willard. 

Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W, 
Bashford. 

Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, py 1eading Suffragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

How to Win Woman Saffrage, by Henry B. 
Blackwell. 
' Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to Vote, 
by Alica Stone Biackwell. 

Straight Lines or Oblique Lines, by T. W. 
Higginson. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

Value of the Workingwoman to the State, by 
Harriette A. Keyser. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essentialtoa True Republic 
by Hon. George F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 

Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

The Woman’s Vote in Kansas. 

Women and the Sate, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Star in the West, by Virginia D. Young. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 

Hon. William Dudley Foulke on Equal 
Rights. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Presidential Suffrage, 
Pierce. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 
Also for sale : 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Woman and the Commonwealth, by George 
Pellew, 10 cents. 


by Hon. Edwin C. 


——@— 











Seaiiens A. Smith 


Offers to investors at par and interest 


5-10 YEAR DEBENTURE BONDS 


—OF THE— 


lowa Loan & Trust Co., 


Des Moines, Ia., Incorporated 1872. 


They are in sums of $200, $300, $500 and $1,000 each, 
and bear interest at 544 per cent., payable semi-annu- 
ally. They are amply secured by 


FIRST MORTGAGES 


on Improved Real Estate, confined to a territory In 
which this company has been doing business for 22 
years, so that the v fficers have ac guired by experience 
a@ good knowledge of the value o' Tiana. Is, with the 
capital :$500 000) and surplus ($303,000) of the C »mpany, 
makes these Bonds among the very safest of invest- 
ment securities, and I confidently recommend them 
as such. Correspondence solicited, 


Office, 31 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Young Idea. 


An Edacational Monthly for the Young 
Price, 50 cents. Sample copy free 
Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 








BOSTON, MASS. 


College of Physicians = Surgeons, 
Equal Privileges for Both Sexes. 


Hospitals and Dispensaries directly 
connected. 


Term opens September 20th. 


AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. M., M.D., Dean, 
517 Shawmut Avenue. 
Send for Cataogue. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 


For Men and Women, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Session commences Wednesday, Oct. 3, 1894 
For particulars address, 


Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston *t., Boston, Mass. 


Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
N. College Ave. and 2lst Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


45th Annual Session ke ney = it. 26, 94. Sons peare’ 
gr raded course of Lect ulases, Lavorat and 
inical ry be a su perior ad 
} ag we Cane Me Mans los of the Oe D 
Dean, 1818, 18th 8, Philo, P i 
‘ 
WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 
Win ed Octo 
Four ss graded co ppt Ly — 4 en ee 
rato Work, and full ‘Clinical Instruct!  etaden 
to Clinics in almost tall the Hospitals 














are admit 
pensaries of aya York. For announcements 


and Dis 
and information a 
EMILY th cent. M.D.,Dean, 
1 East 15th 8t., New York, 


LUCY W. TUCK, M.D. 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 49 and 64, 
(Take Elevator.) 


Office Hours from 9 A. M. to5 P.M., Daily, Thursday 
excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a spoctai posttoutacty diseases 
omen and ch 

The doctor is weone ly ti a tice, also a 

thorou h Medical electrician, Her * hetreat tor the 
Chronic Diseases, at South Weymouth, is 

closed, the time bein, even woe to city pr 

The Doctor’s free mponeety for the poor is still 
continued at her office Tuesdays from 6 to 9 P. M. 

Free lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to girls 
from 15 to 20 years of age. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M.D. 
OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GEN- 
ERAL and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A. M.to3 P.M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


J. FLORA TILTON, 
MASSEUSE. 


128 Huntington Ave., Suite 1, Boston. 


Patients received without previous appoint- 
ment on Tuesdays from 1 to 5 P. M. 

Board and attendance for patients requiring 
special attention. 


NEW ENGLAND 


PHOTO-ART 
ENGRAVING CO., 


353 Washington Si., Boston, Mass, 


























Half-tone work a specialty. 





Designing and Engraving of Fine Relief Print- 
ing Plates for all Illustrative Purposes. 


Nahant Fish Market, 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
THE OLDEst Fish MARKET IN Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city proper and Longwood 
Brookline. 


49 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONE No, 1571. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 


A Woman’s Remarkable Work for 
the Union. 


THE NAMES WANTED of subscribers for 
the second volume, about to be published, of the 
Biography of ANNA ELLA CARROLL, containin 
the papers written by her under ‘governmen’ nt 
auspices, and accompanied by notes concern 
them written by Miss Carrollin 1892. Price, $1. 
Those desiring to secure copies can send names te 
S.E. BLACKWELL, 1710 F St., Washington, D.C, 
names notto be accompanied by the money, ‘asthe 
book is not yet out. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 
LONGMAN, GREEN & CO., 

15 East Sixteenth Street, New York 
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Christmas 


RESENTS 


SPRINGER BROS. 


Cloak 
Establishment 


The most acceptable and useful gifts 
which can be given for Christmas are: 


Fur Capes, Muffs, Boas, 
Fine Chinchilla Reefers, 
Coats and Jackets, 


which 


SPRINGER BROS. 


have in beautiful variety. 
Notwithstanding the numerous flatter- 

ing advertisements seen in the news- 

papers, we can assure our customers 


that the house of 


SPRINGER BROS. 


cannot be surpassed in prices, con- 
sidering the real value of the goods 
displayed. 


Springer Bros. 


Cloak and Fur House, 


500 Washington St. 








of all in leavening strength.—Latest United 
States Government Food Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 


106 Wall St., N. ¥. 





UNMOUNTED 


Photographs 


—or— 


Works of Art 


—AND— 
Views from all Parts 
of the World. 


Send 15 cents for Catalogues of 14,000 subjects. 


Glass Panels, Art Calendars and Small 
Framed Pictares 


For the HOLIDAYS. 
SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO. 


338Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 








CHICAGO LETTER. 


CHICAGO, ILL., NOv. 27, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The Chicago Woman’s Club, a large and 
influential body, has inaugurated a new 
move in the right direction through its 
committee on franchise, formed lust 
spring. It has recently organized a Po- 
litical Equality League, with membership 
open to all women. The first meeting 
will be held at the elegant rooms of the 
Woman’s Club, next Saturday, December 
1. Mrs. Celia Parker Woolley, Mrs. Char- 
lotte C. Holt, Mrs. Mary E. Holmes, and 
others will be the speakers. A regular 
course of study is to be pursued. 

Three meetings of Women’s Republican 
Clubs will be held this week to arrange 
for a continuance of their work. 

The enthusiastic interest in equal suf- 
frage created by the pariial enfranchise- 
ment, as evinced at the last election, bids 
fair to continue and result in material 
advancement. Already those who were 
most active are endeavoring to conserve 
the force displayed and turn it toward 
the next step in the line of progress, mu- 
nicipal suffrage. 

The political clubs, which exerted so 
great an influence, are perfecting plans 
for permanent organization, and the pros- 
pect is that they will have a hand<n the 
election for city officers next spring. As 
it is claimed that women contributed ma- 
terially to Republican success in Illinois 
and elsewhere, it is hoped that the next 
Legislature, which is overwhelmingly 
Republican, will recognize the fact by 
enlarging the scope of women’s political 
activity. CAROLINE A. HULING, 
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NEW JERSEY ANNUAL MEETING, 


The New Jersey W.S. A. held its an- 
nual meeting Nov. 24, in the Young Men’s 
Christian Association Hall, Newark. The 
president, Mrs. Florence Howe Hall, of 
Plainfield, reviewed the year’s work of 
the organization, and referred to the good 
effects of women’s activity in Colorado, 
Kentucky and New York. She referred 
to the recent decision of the New Jersey 
Supreme Court denying to women the 
right to vote at school elections, and the 
exclusion of Miss Mary Philbrook, who 
had studied law and wished to be admitted 
to the bar. She said, in conclusion, that 
the outlook for woman suffrage was 
bright, and advised women to prepare for 
the duties of citizenship. 

Officers were elected as follows: 

President—Mrs. Florence Howe Hall, 
Plainfield. 

Vice President—Mrs.Margaret M.Camp- 
field, Newark. 

Treasurer—Mrs. 8S. R. Krom, Plainfield. 

Corresponding Secretary — Dr. Mary 
D. Hussey, East Orange. 

Recording Secretary — Mrs. Emma L. 
Blackwell, Kast Orange. 

Auditor—Aaron M. Powell, Plainfleld. 

Reports by the officers show the prog- 
ress made during the year. Mrs. Char- 
lotte N. Ensiin, the retiring treasurer, 
gave the receipts for the year as $138.15, 
with a balance of $25.25 on hand after 
paying all expenses. Mrs. Ella B. Carter, 
chairman of the Press Committee, told of 
the aid that the local newspapers had 
given the movement, but took exception 
to cartoons in one paper, which pictured 
the ‘coming woman” as smoking cigars. 
Encouraging reports from the county 
organizations of the State were read. 

Mrs. 5. R. Krom, of Plaintield, for the 
Committee on School Sutlrage, reported 
that 126 women had voted in Bergen 
County, and 400 in Burlington, where 
seven women were elected trustees. A 
large number of the women of the State 
had exercised their supposed right to par- 
ticipate in school elections, and thirty- 
four of them were serving as members of 
school boards. 

Addresses were made by Mrs. Irving 
Angell and Mrs. Whitehead, of Westfield. 

A committee was appointed to collect 
information relating to marriage and 
divorce laws, school laws and the law 
with reference to mothers and their chil- 
dren. 

Auditor Powell made an address in 
favor of a constitutional amendment strik- 
ing the word ‘‘male” from the Constitu- 
tion. 





> 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 

City Pornt.—The League met Tuesday 
evening of last week at the residence of 
Rev. aud Mrs, M. H. A. Evans. ‘There 
was a large attendance. Kev. Mary ‘I’. 
Whitney was to have been the speaker, 
out owing to the sickness of one of her 
children she was unable to be present, 
and Mrs. C. 8. Billings of Cambridge 
came in her stead. Mrs. Billings spoke 
upon the necessity of the study of muni- 
cipal affairs by women for the intelligent 
exercise of municipal suffrage. Miss Abbie 
M. Evans read extracts from Gen. Clark- 
son’s article, recounting his observation 
of the workings of woman suffrage in the 
recent election in Colorado, which con- 
vinced him of the desirability of extend- 
ing suffrage to women throughout the 
country. Mrs. Snow sent an extract from 
an Indiana paper, explaining the effort 
made by Mrs. Gougar to demonstrate the 
right of women to vote in that State. Rev. 


I. P. Quimby will speak at the next meet- 


ing. upon ‘Municipal Reform,” and mem- 


berg are asked to invite their gentlemen 
friends. Mrs. and Miss Whittemore gave 
choice piano music, after which a half 
hour was spent socially. 


SHARON.—The December meeting of 
the League was held on the evening of 
Monday, Dec. 3, at the residence of the 
vice-president, Mrs. Lilias B. Davenport, 
with good attendance and an increase in 
the membership. A report was given of 
the work done for the Fair. Hon. Bush- 
rod Morse, of Sharon, gave an instructive 
and sympathetic address, in which he 
advised more united and concerted action 
on the part of the different Leagues. 
Other speakers were Mrs. Mary E. Hix- 
son and Mrs. Davenport. It was voted 
that at the next meeting, in response to 
the roll call, each member should be ex- 
pected to tell of something done during 
the month for the equal suffrage cause. 
Mrs. Lilias B. Davenport and Mrs. May 
L. Anderson were elected delegates to the 
annual meeting of the Massachusetts W. 
S.A. 





THE DRAMA. 


Houuis STREET.—‘'The Gaiety Girl” 
came, saw and conquered last Monday. 
She received huge baskets of roses, 
bowed, smiled her acknowlegements 
and retired, only to be recalled again 
and again. The atmosphere was Eng- 
lish, the people were English. ‘That 
familiar and distressing form of English 
humor indicated by puns was lacking, and 
in its place was a crisp dialogue, as spark- 
ling as champagne. Original music, just 
elevated enough to make the audience tap 
their toes, and hum it softly between the 
acts, was admirably sung by excellent 
voices, while the comedians were actually 
funny. The dancing of Miss Cissy Fitz- 
gerald, the demureness of Miss Decoma 
Moore, the vivacity of Miss Grace Palotia, 
and the stateliness of Miss Maud Hobson 
were irresistibly fascinating. ‘There is no 
doubt as to the popularity of ‘‘A Gaiety 
Girl,” and as the Hollis has hardly proved 
sufficiently large to accommodate all who 
wish to attend her receptions, her posi- 
tion is assured. 

a 

CoL_umBIA.—Success was achieved by 
Miss Marie Burroughs in her presentation 
of ‘The Profligate”’ last Monday evening 
at the Columbia, and it will be continued 
throughout the coming week. Miss Bur- 
rough’s audiences have been most bril- 
liant and fashionable, and have completely 
filled the theatre. Miss Burroughs is a 
representative young American actress, a 
picture of health and beauty, glowing 
with sincerity and dramatic art. ‘The 
Profligate” is one of the strongest plays 
that Mr. Arthur Wind Pinero has ever 
written. The mounting and setting is 
appropriate, and the company is admir- 
able. Mr. John E. Kellard has greatly 
improved. Mr. Louis Massen, Mr. Harry 
Saint Maur, Miss Beverly Sitgreaves and 
others make the ensemble delightfully 
artistic. ‘The Profligate’” will be given 
every afternoon and evening of the week 
of Dec. 10. 





A “TRUST” WHICH I8 POPULAR. 

‘There is a great deal of indignation felt 
against trusts. ‘The Sugar Trust, the 
Standard Oil Trust, the Welsh Tin Plate 
Trust, the English Salt Trust, and other 
combinations of the kind are vigorously 
denounced, and it is a subject of contro- 
versy whether there are more trusts in 
England than America, and whether pro- 
tection or free trade fosters them. But 
there is one form of trust against which 
no one has anything to say. ‘That is the 
trust the public reposes in Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla. 


ee en 
THE AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONARY UNION, 
E, P, COLEMAN, Treasurer, 
Bosron, MASS., JAN, 1, 1804, 
FREEMAN A, SMITH, ESsQ.: 

Dear Sir—l take pleasure in saying 
that Ihave for a long time had ocvasion 
to know about the lowA LOAN AND [RUST 
COMPANY and its Bonds, and my coufi- 
dence in its management and the strength 
of its securities is unabated. The interest 
and principal of their Bonds, held by the 
Missionary Union for many years, have 
always been promptly paid at maturity, 
and its dealings have been entirely satis- 
factory. E. P. COLEMAN, Treas. 

abating 


Miss Fisk, 44 Temple Place, has a very 
attractive assortment of gloves for Christ- 
mas presents. There are gloves for street 
church, theatre and all dress occasions, 
and they are gloves that can be depended 
upon for being perfect in all respects. 











“I wish every reading conscien 


tious common-sense married man 
could have your Tokology in 
the very beginning of marital 
& existence. Knowing what I know 


now, I would gladly have given $50 for it nine 
years ago.” Rev Geo. Buck.e. 
‘Baby came April 4. Needed no doctor; had 
none. No money could buy my book from me 
if I could not get another.’’ Mrs. MInNiIg STARK. 
“I would not part with mine for ten times its 
cost.”” Mr. A. W. Cripre, 
Tokology is the complete ladies’ guide in 
health and disease. By Alice B. Stockham, M.D. 
PREPAID, $2.75. 
ALICE B. STOCKHAM & CO., 277 Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


The most Satisfactory Presents 
at the HOLIDAYS are 


GLOVES 
MISS M. F. FISK, 


442 TEMPLE PLAC a, 
has a very attractive stock, 
and invites you to examine 








them. 
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“wees 7 SHINE THE WORLD AROUN Fe 
THE RISING SUN STOVE POLISH 


In Cakes for Durability and Economy. 5 
THE SUN PASTE applied with a cloth for] 


an after-dinner shine, and to touch up the spots, 
For Sale by all Grocers. 


for the benefit of the 


NEW ENGLAND HOSPITAL 


FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 
will be held at 


HOTEL VENDOME, 


Dec. 13 and 14, 1894. From 10 A. M. to 10 P. M. 


On the tables will be found choice articles 
suitable for Christmas and New Year's 
Presents, together with toilet articles and 
other goods in daily use by every one. 


Refreshments will be served at rensonable 
prices. 


Ris NG OUR oe POLISH’ 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 

N. E. W. Club.—Monday, Dec. 10, 330 P. M., 
Discussion. Topic for the year, ‘*What Can We Do 
| 1) oe a Finer Public Spirit and a Purer Public 

ife?”’ 





To Club Women and Others.—Miss Annie 8S, 
Peck, A. M., lecturer on Greece, will teach the art 
of speaking in public so as to be heard, in 
five lessons. Classes formedin neighboring towns. 
For terms address Miss Peck, Back Bay P. O., 
Boston 





A Lady desires a position as housekeeper, as a 
companion for an invalid, as an amanuensis,or as a 
teacher. Has a Normal school diploma, and was a 
teacher for ten years. Can give good references, 
Address Miss 8, C, Crane, 7 East Hedding Place, 
Mt. Tabor, N. J, 
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A Most Comfortable Bed. 





For Flat Dwellers, Seashore Cottages and all 
places where room-space is an object, it fills a 
long-felt want. Must be seen to be appreciated. 


Boston Couch Bed Co., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


100 North St., Boston, Mass, 





Ce ee ee lie 


NICKERSON PATENT BOWEGLT SHEARS, (Ask) 


——___ & SCISSOWRS. 
THis OUT MAILTO US WITR 
$ OO & WE WILL SEND PREPAID 
@® ONE FULL NICKLED 


INCH SHEAR LIKE CUT. o=——— 
THE DAVENPORT CUTLERY CO.Davenenerlowa 










PRIVATE Secretary and Stenographer 

A young lady of good education desires the 
above position. Uses the Remington machine. 
Highest references as to character and trust- 
worthiness. Moderate salary. Address E. W. 
N., Woman’s Jovurnat Office. 


Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 
Woman's Journal Office, Boston, Mass. 
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Pee! Quickly done by dipping in melted 

metal. No experience, polishing 
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Winter Novelties 


JUVENILE DEPARTMENT 


It will be noticed that the above 
garments are decidedly a COMPLETE 
covering for cold weather, and at the same 
time very comfortable and distingue in 
appearance. 

The overgarment at the left, with 
Double Cape, is made to fit boys from 
3 to 8 years, and is sold by us as low as 
$5, and as high as $12 and $15. 

The central figure represents our Boy’s 
Reefer, which .is constantly in demand 

this season for lads from 4 to 8 years 
and costs $5, $6, $7 and $8. 

The Overcoat with hood, at the right, 
is cut very long. The hood is detachable, 
The sizes run from 4 to 8 years, and the 
range in price is the same as the Reefer 
and Cape Overcoat. 

All these garments are made from 
materials that combine beauty, durability 
and protection against cold, the Scotch 
and English fabrics, in Warm Colorings, 
predominating, and we recommend them 
to our patrons as among the best designs 
produced by us this season. 


A.SHUMAN 
€ CO. 


Manufacturing Clothiers 
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KNITTED TABLE PADDING 





Is a necessary part of every well-appointed 
dining service. 
WE GUARANTEE 
It to wash and retain its original soft- 
ness, not hardening as felt and other 
cheap substitutes do. 





[From Gaskill & Co., Proprietors of ‘The Oxford.”} 
Boston, MARCH 21, 1890. 
KNITTED MATTREss CO., Canton Junction, 

Mass: 

For the past two and a half years we 
have used your Padding for use in our 
Dining Rooms, for table poteed. and I 
am so much pleased with the result that E 
wish to make a purchase for the ‘‘Pem- 
berton” at Hull. The amount needed is 
uncertain at present, but please send me 


figures for 54-inch goods. 
Yours truly, F. W. GASKILL. 
INSI At all the leading dry goods house# 
Write us for samples and catalogue 
KNITTED MATTRESS CO., 
Canton Junction, Mass. 





on having ‘‘Knitted Table Padding. 
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*P. Harrison & Co, Columban. 0. 


C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Street, 
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